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THE LATEST AND BEST FICTION 


MARK TWAIN 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC, Ilustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


This book is charwing, and it is in some sort a revelation. Such insight into Joan's heart has hardly been shown in anything that has been written about that beautiful, strange, 
tragic life.—Evangelist, N. Y. 


(NEW EDITIONS) 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75 each. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With Photo.) A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S COURT. 
gravure Portrait of the Author, and Other Illustrations, Tilustrated. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, tilustrated. 'THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. Ilustrated. 
So admirably printed and bound is it, [the new edition] in fact, that the stories are likely to take a new lease of life from their newest form.—N. Y. Tribune, 


This edition is well illustrated and printed in large, clear type, the paper having generous margins, and the binding is rich and tasteful.—Hartford Courant. 
A very desirable edition of our popular American humorist.—Detroit Free Press. 
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CRIMSON MARK TWAIN’S ORMTHWAITE 


A Novel. By the Author of 
“Lady Jean's Vagaries.” 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00., 


The heroine is a most at- 
tractive character, a neble wo- 
man, who speed peoaily wins the 
reader's aympeens de- 
scriptions ot English society 
are clever and en ning.— 
Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


—_—_—_—— 

A Narrative of the Adventures 
of Mr. Gervase Orme, some- 
time Lieutenant in Mount- 
joy’s Regiment of Foot. By 
8. R. KEIGHTLEY. Illustrat- 
ed. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.50. 


An exciting story, wid i 
fre at, animation. . 
ike > bit of Alexandre ‘penn, 
n interesting and well- 
wilelen stury.—London Times. 
‘Recounts in an able manner 
the terrible scenes which cul- 
minated in the siege and re- 
liet of Londonderry, giving his 
readers a persona ‘interest in 
the characters he has created, 
and many and pathetic are the 
resulting pictures. — Literary 
World, London. 


NEW STORY 
TOM SAWYER, 
DETECTIVE 


A startlingly dramatic story of the Middle West 
in the last generation, with drawings by A. B. Frost, 
begins in the 


AUGUST a 


The story is admi i, 
anced, Tt is just p 
say that Honor fiwatte” " 
is a clever frend of literary 
work and an interesting story. 
—Literary World, London, 














OF 
JERRY Harper’ S ‘Magazine THE KINE 
THE A Novel. By L. McManus. 
DREAMER The White Mr. Longfellow, by William Dean Howells Post 6vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1.00. 


A tale of the Roman Catholic 
evictions in Ireland in 


Illustrated. Peeps into Barbary, by J. E. Budgett Meakin, 
formerly editor of the 7imes of locas, Illustrated by F, 
de Myrbach. The Strange Days that Came to Jimmy 
prox. by Frederic Remington. Illustrated by the one. 
Neighbors, by William Hamilton Gibson. 
Sitent Voice, a fine dramatic poem, by Laurence p< 
Tameda. Illustrated by Edwin A. cans ped Etc., Etc. 


A Novel. By WILL Payne, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 
$1.25. 

The undeviating truth of the 
nacvative, its delicacy and its 
fain he nore and od Invigorat- 
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RORSESEOROHSCTCESOLORORONOASTORS ROHS RORCHORED Hh ow Londo 
LOVE 18 A SPIRIT MRS. CERALD 
A Novel. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. A Novel. By Maria Louise Poo. Illustrated by W. A. Rocurs. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
In nothing that Mr. Hawthorne has written has he shown himself more the son of his mental, $1.50. 
father than in this story, so occultly conceived and poetically pom —N. ¥. World. A skittul ul story, with just enough sensational details to keep interest in it very active. 
The book is one that everyone will want to read . will a greater sonmasien se 
ES the literary world than anything from the pen of Julian Hawthorne f for years.—N. Y. lly i The histrionic-effects of this tale have 
mercial Advertiser. very very dexterounly handled by the au author. ang ‘ang the ct characters of both Judith and her b 
wn with great 
THE UNDER SIDE OF THINCS 
A Novel. By Litian Bett, Author.of' The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” With a Por TA Es OF FANT F ; 
trait of the Author. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. By Daauven, MATEERWS. With an Illustration by A. B. Frosr. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
The plot is cle uiet humor and heroism her TIs- men 
rnaox take ks ther doing delight ron reeding. . + + Areal addi to the The book will find great favor during this summer.—Boston Journal. 
maap of Every one of them is entertaining and exceedingly clever.—Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
tien} a nies pam ven, her perception of buman nature is jal and 
sharp, her sense of humor in keen, and hier choice of characters and incidents ‘swell made.| All fresh and cleverly told—Phils, Press, 





Brander Matthews is at his best in the short story.—N. Y. Herald. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK : 
With Aubrey Beardsley’s Latest Illustrations. An Heroi-Comical Poem in five Cantos. By ALEXANDER Porz, Embroidered with 
9 drawings by Aubrey Beardsley. 4to, cloth, gilt, Dutch hand-made paper, $3.50. 


J. B. Lippincot Company, in connection with the London publishers, announce the issue of the above famous poem, in edition de luxe form, 
printed by the Chiswick Press, in crown 4to size on Dutch hand-made paper, embroidered with nine elaborate drawings by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, 
and bound in a specially designed cloth cover, The edition is a limited. one. 


PARIS DAYS AND EVENINGS 


By Stuart Henry. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. With 12 illustrations. $2.50, CONTENTS: Phases of Life—Letters and Colors—Opera and 
Theatre—The Latin Quarter. 


Stuart Henry has lived in Paris with wide-open eyes and a responsive heart, and these have brought him intimate views, such as only one wio 


dearly loves his subject can set forth. 
LONDON STREET NAMES 
Their Origin, Stgnification, and Historic Value, with divers notes and observations, By F. H. HABBEN, B.A. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Mr. Habben has had the extreme industry and antiquarian knowledge to dig up the origin of every London street name, and a more suggestive 
book than his researches would be hard to find. For the tourist who wants a book to read on his voyage over, or to carry with him through the 
thronging city, there can be nothing better. The volume is accordingly handy in shape and substantial in quality, and the indexing is all that could 


be desired. 
NEW WHEELS IN OLD RUTS 


A Pilgrimage to Canterbury via The Ancient Pilgrim’s Way. By HENRY Parr. With Pen-and-Ink Sketches by F. W. R. Adams. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


In this volume we find a very humorous account of a modern pilgrimage to Canterbury. It is a piece of gentlemanly fooling which quite fits the 
season of vacations, The numerous pen-and-ink sketches by which the artist has illustrated his text are amusing and always to the point. 


THE EVERGREEN 


A Northern Seasonal. Part III, The Book for Summer. Illustrated 4to, embossed leather, $2.00 e¢, The third number of “ The Ever- 
green” has among its contributors: ROsA MULHOLLAND, J. ARTHUR THOMPSON, WILLIAM SHARP, PATRICK GEDDES, SIR GEORGE Douc- 
LAS, EpITH WINGATE RINDER, ABBE FELIX KLEIN, FIONA MACLEOD, and GrorGE Eyre Topp. With drawings by RoBERT BRouGu, 
JaMEs CADENHEAD, HELEN Hay, W. G. BuRN-MuRDOCK, ROBERT BuRNS, JOHN Duncan, C, H. MACKIE, ANDREW K, WoMRATH. 


THE EYE AND ITS CARE 


By Frank ALLport, M.D., Professor of Clinical Ophthalmology and Otology in the Minnesota State University ; President of the Minnesota State 
Medical Society ; Secretary of the Ophthalmological Section of the American Medical Association, etc., etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This book is prepared for the psn public, and is intended to supply correct information as to the anatomy and physiology of the eye, its 
uses and limitations, and its general care. 


It will be invaluable as a book for oculists to recommend to their patients, and also to school-teachers, advanced pupils, and those interested in 
educational matters and ocular hygiene. 


Great care has been taken to expunge everything technical or of an abstruse character, and to avoid, as far as possible, the use of scientific terms 


and expressions. 
SUMMER FICTION. 
IN THE LOTOS LIBRARY. IN LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF SELECT NOVELS. 


Illustrated. 16mo. Polished Buckram, 75 cents per volume. 
A Marriage by Capture. By Ropert BucHANAN. 











Issued Monthly. In Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
The Old, Old Story—(August), By Rosa Noucuettre Carry. 
in Sight of the Goddess. By Harriet Rippiez Davis. Lady Val’s Elopement—(uly). By Joun BickerDyKeE. 
A Social Highwayman. By Evizasetu Puirrs TRAIN. The Truth Tellers—(fune). By JoHN STRANGE WINTER. 
The Autobiography of a Professional Beauty. By Exizasern | A Faithful Traitor—(d/cy). By Errie ApeLaipg Row.anps. 
Puiprs TRAIN. SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 








VENUS AND CUPID 


Or, A Trip from Mount Olympus tv London. By the Personal Conductor of the Party. A new fantastic Romance by the author of ** The 
; Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


Never has Anstey nor Gilbert produced a more extravagant tale of impossibilities that seem possible than has the author of ‘‘ The Fight at 
Dame Europa’s School” in this skit entitled ‘*‘ Venus and Cupid; or, A Trip from Mount Olympus to London.” 


Throughout the entire narrative there are laughable eddies and cross-currents of wild humor which will keep the reader who loves fun made by 
incongruity in a frenzy of laughter. 


IN THE WAKE OF KING JAMES; OR, DUN-RANDALL ON THE SEA 


By STANDISH O'GRADY, author of ‘‘ Finn and His Companions,” etc. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A LAWYER’S WIFE 


A Tale of Two Women and Some Men. By Sir WILLIAM NEviLL M. Geary, Bart. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


FATE AT THE DOOR 


A Novel, By Jessiz VAN ZILE BELDEN. Crushed buckram, ornamental, $1.00. A new edition of this popular society novel hos just been issued 
in paper covers, ornamental, 50 cents. 


‘*The story is decidedly clever, and the semi-flirtatious relations of society men and women are admirably, wittily described.”— Boston 
Literary World. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by the publishers, 


(15 and (1¢ Market St., Philadelphia. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, ..- 
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SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1896 


The Treatment of the Plot 


‘* By the Lord, our plot is a good plot as ever was laid ; our friends 
‘true and constant : a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation: an 
excellent plot, very good friends.” 
THERE IS NOTHING NEw to be said of the plot, nor indeed 
of the novel, but when one reads in succession “Jude the 
Obscure,” “ The Mystery of a Dual Life” and “ The Three 
Musketeers,” there are certain sensations aroused, certain 
trains of thought put into motion, which may bear a little 
talking over. The books mentioned have eacha good claim 
to consideration. One is by a great novelist, one gained a large 
prize in competition, and the third—well, the third is “ The 
Three Musketeers.” So they are all good novels? That 
depends. 
If you ask what distinguishing quality a good novel must 
possess, Laura Matilda promptly replies it must “turn out 
all right.” She insists upon a stormy sea which shall at the 
same moment engulf the villain and safely land the heroine. 
Her novels reiterate the doctrine of retribution, and make no 
mistake in the distribution of rewards. Jeames prefers that 
his shall end properly, but he demands “ life” —which always 
means a murder or two, a suicide and a funeral. The small 
boy does not care what happens on the last page if a pirate 
comes into the book often enough. Should the conscien- 
tious author insist upon finally killing the pirate, the boy sub- 
mits. It is better to have him dead at the end than not to 
have had him at all, although a brave pirate has his own 
rights, and among them is repentance, a lovely bride and the 
financial compensation of the abandoned business. The 
boy’s sister prefers a bride to a pirate at any time. She is 
willing to take the heroine in her infancy, and watch her grow 
from the rattle to golf; but married she must be, and the 
girl must go to the wedding. This makes a good story. 
Some readers look for character rather than incident, some 
like the embalming process called “ realism,” in which they 
get neither character nor incident. There is a school in lit- 
erary art which mixes blue with yellow and calls the result 
purple, and there are people who pay five cents each month 
for this color education in homeopathic paper pellets. Then 
there are others who must have a plot, and with these read- 
ers we shall at once proceed to talk. 
It is not so very important what the plot is. Of course it 
is well for it to be good, but the mere plot is secondary ; what 
is of absolute importance is its scientific and logical develop- 
ment, Necessarily there is a great deal of fashion in the 
matter of plots, and without trouble one can almost abso- 
lutely guess the chronological place of any novel. Leaving 
out the Richardson and Burney books, where fate and family 
‘conspire to ruin the happiness of the noblest and the love- 
liest of their respective sexes; the Edgeworth and Marryat 
tales, where each character is endowed with a descriptive 
label and grows in his place each after his own kind; and 
the long procession of romantic novels, where undeserved 
misfortune and unlimited compensation succeed each other 
with mathematical precision, “‘ The Three Musketeers ” and 
“Jude the Obscure ” mark two important and interesting 
methods of managing the plot. That the genuine novel- 
reader should always take his chances on Hardy is reasonable 
and proper. The venture may turn out good or ill, and the 
reader be made happy by a “ Madding Crowd” or irritated 
by “ Hearts Insurgent ” governed with brains dropsical, but 
no one who cares for good contemporary work refuses to stop 
4 moment when Hardy comes forward. How long the reader 
waits is another matter, but he stops! 

. As a serial “‘ Jude ” astonished the reader by the manage- 
ment of the plot, which was not only clumsy, but idiotic. It 


is possible to make bricks without straw, and every one sooner 
or later finds out that two and two can make either three or 
five, but when babies hang each other there should be a 
reason for so troublesome a performance, Here the book 
as a serial failed entirely, but when the experienced reader 
lost the scent he knew it, and he knew just where the breaks 
were. Some literary curiosity must be aroused by such un- 
usual treatment of cause and effect, and those who cared to 
take the trouble looked up the story in book-form. It was 
easy to remember in which connections the plot had gone all 
to pieces, and so to read from scene to scene without taking 
the intervening narrative. But the cumulative effect of such 
research is peculiar. As preparation for the “‘ Drama of the 
Restoration,” nothing in English literature equals “ Jude,” 
except that it has no wit to divert, nor grace to please. If 
Lady Burton could have accepted it, she would never have 
burned her husband’s translations because of her insistence 
on cleanliness in literature. But with the morality or de- 
cency of the book we have at this moment nothing to do. 
The evolution of the plot is our text. In “Jude” this de- 
pends not on character, nor upon outside influences; en- 
vironment seems to have little power, and principle no force. 
Two crude people, half-educated, eager and ambitious, ruin 
each other's lives. The impetus is given by a sensual wo- 
man’s study of her own moods and caprices, the resistance is 
that given by the clay in the hand of the potter. 

To re-read “The Three Musketeers” after “Jude” is a 
literary experience. Here again there is no plot, but con- 
stant action. The people are forever doing the most un- 
likely things in the most extraordinary manner, with the most 
complete composure. The four soldiers are not responsible 
for the reasons of their action, although they always originate 
the action itself. A king, a queen, a minister, orders one of 
them to do something, and the four proceed to do it. From 
page to page the readers accompany the Musketeers and 
their leader d’Artagnan, always eager, always one of the com- 
pany. There are no mysteries to be solved, although secrets 
exist because Athos does not at once take the world into his 
confidence. As the various affairs, so simple, so complex, 
work themselves out, the reader is never absent from the 
field of action. His consent is not asked when an adventure 
is undertaken, but his approbation is expected. The one 
point where the reader is pushed back aghast is where Aramis 
gives up his already accomplished scheme of putting Philippe 
—the Man in the Iron Mask—in the place of his brother 
Louis XIV. Aramis had the cards in his own hand, threw 
them down and fled. If d’Artagnan had gained this position 
—supposing it had been possible to him,—he would have 
held it. Dumasdid not like Aramis from the very beginning ; 
he. knew pretty well what kind of a fellow he would turn out 
to be, and he did not admire Athos half as much as he pre- 
tended. He loved Porthos, and of d’Artagnan he was so 
proud he almost crowed for joy when he wrote his name, 
This is a very old book to say so much about, but it is not so 
old as either the love of adventure or of good work. 

“The Mystery of a Dual Life” is the last experiment in 
plot. Here the plot comes into prominence not as a literary 
quality, but as a conundrum. The story is told with many 
suggested solutions, more or less ingenious—but all false 
scents; and then as it nears conclusion it stops, stands still, 
and asks you to guess the plot. All this seems fair enough, 
but there really is no plot. There is one incident out of 
fifty. It resolves itself into a game of * Which hand will you 

take?” After the reader chooses the hand, the writer says, 
“It isnot in either hand. It is in a box upstairs.” Then 
the lucky player who was skeptical about the hand, and who 
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thought there might be either a box or a barrel and who 
guesses the box, gets a prize of money. From the literary 
point of view this is very damaging to art, but as the ethics 
of literature are not in our talk, the “ Mystery” can be 
classed simply as demoralized brain work. 

Very few writers of to-day carry the plot out through action 
alone. The popular Scottish writers deal in episodes. There 
may be an intention tying these episodes together, but they 
are pictures thrown on the screen, very delightful but not 
coherent. They are the outgrowth of the short story, and 
differ from it principally because the same characters reap- 
pear. Very often one chapter holds a whole story, especially 
in Barrie’s work, 

There is a plot affected by American writers which at- 
tempts a “ natural” development, but it is not interesting. A 
man is in a house with two doors. He goes out the front 
door and meets a young girl whom ‘he marries. If he had 
gone out the side door he would have met the same girl. If 
he had stayed in the house she would have come in. The 
man, the girl, the meeting—these were all inevitable. Dumas 
would have him go out at the door—any door,—and run 
against a man carrying a board on which a flat-iron was bal- 
anced. He would have knocked the flat-iron off, the man 
would pick it up and go on, Then Porthos—he would have 
been the clumsy one—would tell the story. Aramis would 
ask, “ Why did the man carry a flat-iron on a board?” Athos 
would reply “‘ Because—,” d’Artagnan would cry out “I have 
an idea!”—Presto! Flat-iron, three Musketeers and d’Ar- 
tagnan, four horses, four servants, swords, queens, cardinals 
and a general hurly-burly and joy all around. The lady 
novelist would not do this, because no one carries flat-irons 
on boards. A flat-iron might fall from an ironing-board, 
bruise a foot and so give an opportunity for the doctor to 
come into the story. This would be natural and so per- 
mitted. Mr. Anthony Trollope was largely responsible for 
this style of plot, and he would in addition at any time leave 
a man on his knees while were related the reasons for his 
position, or perhaps, to be more accurate, the reasons why 
he did not stand. 

But no “negative ” and “ natural” plots can be more irri- 
tating than those concocted by Henry James, Jr. He pre- 
sents his readers with a tassel of many colors, then carefully 
unravels it thread by thread, throws it down and goes away. 
This is life, which never knits up what it has unravelled, but 
it is not entertaining. Crawford builds a labyrinth, he holds 
the end of the ball and acts as guide; but he only knows 
how long his reader will stay in one avenue, or how many 
other avenues will open out of it. Then there is another 
writer who makes his diagnosis and forces his people into 
harmony withit. If he must have a mental sore-throat among 
the symptoms, it goes hard with him if some one does not 
get his mental feet wet. The geometrical writer works up 
‘problems which are promptly anticipated and worked out by 
any good student of the plot. The Past Grand Master of 
this group is Edgar Poe, the more popular member Wilkie 
Collins. This school has regular and scientific leads, and 
when “the Queen’s knight’s pawn” comes out, the reader 
knows at once just what is to follow, and answers the play. 
Conan Doyle makes a good plot which is not created, but de- 
veloped, by action. Hall Caine does not care so much for 
a plot as he does for the opportunity it gives him for good 


work on poor stuff, and as for Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Mar- © 


cella”—how it would have interested the Man in the Iron 
Mask, who must have been so glad to make a little go along 
way! George Eliot did not care much for plot except so far as 
it made her people all go wrong and be miserable ; while Char. 
lotte Bronté made her plot with a view to keeping her people 
good and unhappy. Mrs. Burnett has offered the solution of 
the problem how a woman can eat her cake and have it; but 
after all, the lover of the true plot goes back to Jane Austen, 
whose people evolve it by the pure force of character; to 
Scott, who compels it by the pressure of events ; and to Du- 
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mas, who creates it as Nature does the seasons, and who 
sums up his literary method when Athos asks: “ ‘ But you are 
clearly of opinion that God will avenge me, are you not, 
d’Artagnan ?’ and the captain replies: ‘And I know some 
people upon earth who will help God to do it.’” There was a 
destiny in this old plot-building, and some assistance given 
in bringing the destiny about. 

LovuIsE STOCKTON. 


Literature 


‘¢ Embarrassments ”’ 
By Henry James. Macmillan Co. 

OF LATE YEARS, Mr. Henry James has been a great deal 
absent from his native land; yet he has not so far ignored 
his compatriots as to justify a Sunday newspaper in alleging 
that all the stories in this book appeared first in English 
magazines—which is a little hard, if not on Mr. James, on 
The Atlantic Monthly and The Chap-Book. The scenes, 
however, of all are laid amid that English life which he has 
learned to know so well; they are not even “ international,” 
and they lack the characteristic British interest in strange 
lands and curious customs which breathes, for instance, in 
Mr. Black’s not infrequent references to America, There 
are four of these stories—one of which, by the way, did ap- 
pear, appropriately enough, in Cosmopolis—and they come 
fairly well under the general heading of “‘Embarrassments,” 
since there had to be some general heading. All of them, 
like half the last collection, are told in the first person, which 
really is an additional embarrassment, so apt is one to forget 
that the narrator is not supposed to be the same throughout. 
The style is so uniform, the significant mental attitude is so 
much the same, that it is only such chance properties as the 
accessory of a painter’s profession in “‘ Glasses,” and a writer’s 
in “ The Next Time,” that differentiate the people who come 
forward to relate the stories. And yet it is well to bear in 
mind that they are different ; for surely, no single, ordinary 
person was ever brought into contact with so many unusual 
people and situations as Mr. James’s “I.” Each of us, per- 
haps, has been in dreams, each of us may be in these dreamy 
stories; but in real life, no. 

For those of us whose lot it is to be thrown among increas- 
ingly conventional people, whom one leaves with Humpty 
Dumpty’s discontented remark to Alice in one’s mind, “I 
shouldn’t know you again if we did meet, you’re so exactly 
like everybody else,” there is a special fascination about these 
later creations of Mr. James. Some people might cail it 
merely originality ; but there is originality which fails to affect 
us as this does. We used the epithet “dreamy ” just now, 
as it fitted into the analogy; and there are many epithets 
which would go wider of the mark for a reasoned character- 
ization of them. Besides the quality which we mentioned, of 
being exempt from the strict laws of consequence, there is a 
certain vagueness in the impression they leave upon the 
mind which makes it necessary,in Charles Lamb’s phrase, to 
“recombine the wandering images which night in a confused 
mass presented, to snatch them from forgetfulness.” Yet so 
long as Mr. James can give us such dreams as these, so long 
(in Lamb’s words again) ‘‘we shall choose to dally with 
visions.” There is an exquisite flavor about them, a fra- 
grance like that which 

‘when sweet violets sicken, 
Lives within the sense they quicken.” 
We get this from too few living writers to be ungrateful to 
one who can give it. We shall not attempt anything like an 
outline of the four histories in this volume. They defy epit- 
ome in themselves; the quiet, leisurely, self-contained man- 
Equally so is the stylein 


which they are told. Even in the dialogues that read most 
naturally, it has a certain Amédre about it, a certain subtle 
harmony with the whole composition, of which one is scarcely 
conscious until analysis reveals its presence, and adds to the 
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pleasure of the analyst. We shall merely add, for purposes 
of identification, that the other two stories besides those we 
have named are “The Figure in the Carpet” and “ The 
Way it Came.” 





** Yekl”’ 

A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. Cahan, D., Appleton & Co, 

THE EXPLORER and the expounder are very much abroad 
nowadays. As amateur photographers hold exhibitions of 
their pictures with mutual delight, so the man who has ob- 
served a particular phase of life with photographic minute- 
ness considers himself thereby entitled to expose the results 
of his observations, and to join the modern army of “local 
color” writers. Mr. Cahan knows all about what he calls the 
New York Ghetto (though the term rather comes into the 
slipshod class of imperfectly applied words which the diffusion 
of a certain sort of education has brought into common 
speech), and he is forward to tell us all about it, with a pro- 
fusion of revolting details for which we hardly know whether 
to be grateful. Without wearing the white carnation of the 
anti-Semitic crusade, one may differentiate Jews so far as to 
admit that the manners and customs of Suffolk Street are 
(as a clergyman well known to a past generation of Phil- 
adelphians used to say of the sensations of the lost) “ neither 
pleasing nor delightful.” pact ci 

The fundamental conception of the tale has a certain pathos. 
The wife left in far-off Russia, the husband coming to New 
York and gaining an insight into and liking for a new form of 
life, the two brought together and proving through the new 
element hopelessly incompatible, the overturning of the family 
life in favor of another woman—all these human elements of 
interest could not quite fail of their effect in whatever setting 
they were placed. But here they are nearly always as little 
effective as possible, because the attention is continually dis- 
tracted from them to the mass of unpleasing details by which 
they are surrounded. This is all the more so by reason of 
Mr. Cahan’s habit of italicizing words supposed to be spoken 
in English and intermingled with the Yiddish in which the 
characters are usually represented as conversing; by this 
means he causes to “ jump at the eyes,” as the French say, 
the kind of words with which we have been more than sati- 
ated in the comic papers. His very phonetic fidelity gives 
all manner of grotesque and repulsive shapes to familiar 
words, such as darn. stess for downstairs, and kshpenshesh 
for expenses. “ Vot you kickin’ aboyt, anyhoy? Jaw don’t 
mean notin’ at ull. If you don’ vonted never min’, an’ 
dot’sh ull, It don’ cut a figger, shee?” Such is a compara- 
tively mild specimen of the amenities through which we are 
led in the hideous scene of the dancing-academy. 

However, it cannot be denied that Mr. Cahan has chosen 
4& comparatively unworked field for his study, and that for 
those who have an interest in social and ethnological prob- 
lems there is matter for thought in his vivid picture of “ one 
of the most densely populated spots on the face of the earth 
—a seething human sea fed by streams, streamlets and rills 
of immigration flowing from all the Yiddish-speaking centers 
of Europe.” “ Hardly a block,” he tells us, “but shelters 
Jews from every nook and corner of Russia, Poland, Galicia, 
Hungary, Roumania; Jews crowded out of the ‘ pale of Jew- 
ish settlement’; Russified Jews expelled from Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, Kieff, or Saratoff ; Jewish runaways from justice ; 
Jewish refugees from crying political and economical injustice; 
people torn from a hard-gained foothold in life and from 
deep-rooted attachments by the caprice of intolerance or 
the wiles of demagoguery—innocent scapegoats of a guilty 
Government for its outraged populace to misspend its blind 
fury upon; students shut out of the Russian universities, and 
‘come to these shores in quest of learning; artisans, mer- 
chants, teachers, rabbis, artists, beggars—all come in search 
of fortune.” If anyone wants to know what this “human 
hodgepodge ” is like, Mr. Cahan’s book will tell him in the 
most graphic manner. 
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It is a curious fact, by the way, that the extraordinary 
jargon which these people speak varies not only in different 
towns, but in different streets of the same city, a skilled ear 
being able to note variations between the speech of Houston 
Street and that of Delancey, between that of Rivington Street 
and that of Broome. (See The Lounger, page 61.) 





‘¢ Tales of Fantasy and Fact’’ 
By Brander Matthews, Harper & Bros. 


ON THE WHOLE, the most amusing and interesting part of 
Prof. Matthews’s latest collection of short stories is the ‘* con- 
fidential postscript,” a preface which he has put at the end. 
The theory of the choice of place is that “ only truly devoted 
readers will track the author to his lair in a distant post- 
script,” and that “while it might be presumptious [sic] for 
him to talk about himself before the unknown and anonymous 
book-reviewers, he cannot but be rejoiced at the chance of 
a gossip with his old friends, the gentle readers.” The idea 
seems to be that, like Mr. Zangwill’s Young Fogey, most 
critics do not read to the end of the books they review. We 
should be sorry if this were our habit, for we should have 
failed in this case to learn several interesting facts. The 
first is that, so he tells us, Prof. Matthews has enjoyed writ- 
ing this collection of tales—which it is nice to know. Next 
we are made aware that he finds time to read the critical 
journals, if Miss Corelli does not; and further, that he 
seems to be in a somewhat confused state of mind as to how 
far he has succeeded in the employment of “ fantasy” at all. 
That there is room for this dubiety is suggested by the fact 
that out of the six tales, the first three confessedly owe much 
of their structure to earlier writers; of the fifth a friend’s 
remark is recorded that * he had read something very like it 
not long before in a newspaper”; and relentless realism so 
dogs the author that (as he was informed by “a gentleman 
connected with a hardware house in Grand Rapids”) the 
last one—which won the Hera/d's second prize for a detec- 
tive story—had been anticipated in real life by more than a 
year. What seems to have troubled him most, however, is 
that on the appearance of the first two parts of “‘ The Dream- 
Gown of the Japanese Ambassador,” a clergyman in New 
Jersey (“I suppress the name of the village for the sake of 
his parishioners, as I suppress the name of the man for the 
sake of his family,” writes Prof. Matthews in lofty indigna- 
tion), being somewhat devoid of perception, wrote to a 
newspaper accusing the author of wilful plagiarism from 
Washington Irving. The obtuseness of the divine seems 
scarcely to require two pages and a half of castigation at 
this late date; but it all goes to make the “ confidential 
postscript,” at least, thoroughly original. 

Of the tales themselves, there is not so very much to be 
said. The first three, as we have remarked, are rather made 
up of “references to allusions,” and a considerable part of 
“ The Kinetoscope of Time” is avowedly little more than a 
cento of phrases from Hawthorne and Mrs. Stowe. “ Six- 
teen Years Without a Birthday” is not really a story at all, 
but an exposition, cast in dialogue form, of the various ways 
in which a person born on the 2gth of February might for- 
feit even the scanty anniversaries which could reasonably be 
expected. “The Twinkling of an Eye,” for those who have 
not already seen it, is an ingenious and readable detective 
story, though the light-hearted familiarity with which the 
red-headed office-boy speaks to his employer is somewhat in- 
credible ; and “ The Rival Ghosts,” which is reprinted from 
an earlier collection, gives an unusually fresh and humorous 
arrangement of spiritual manifestations. We have said all 
that occurs to us about the matter of these tales. For the 
style, the author himself has characterized it as “ pedestrian,” 
which may account for his marked and persistent anxiety, 
when among the legendary beings of the Imaginary 
Geography, to get a sight at least of Pegasus. 
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‘A First Fleet Family ”’ 

By Louis Becke and Walter Je With Numerous Illustrations, 

acmillan Co, 

A CLEAN, WHOLESOME sTORY, compiled from veracious 
records of Sergeant Dew, is “A First Fleet Family.” The 
simple, unaffected style of the narrative, no less than the un- 
conventionality of its love scenes, makes this book a note- 
worthy exception to the modern novel, which always seems 
to be taking stock of itself, till the reader can almost feel the 
author asking between the lines :—“ There, didn’t I say that 
neatly ?” 

Instead of the end-of-the-century methods of courtship, in 
which the main issues are obscured by long discussions on ir- 
relevant topics, the hero, with zealous despatch, gets the 
lover’s last question into the second chapter. But his ardent 
oratory avails him not at all. The high-stepping damsel 
scorns his suit, and in trumpet tones utters the fatal words 
that modern belles modulate into a soft answer that turns 
away wrath and the suitor at thesanietime. Let the reader 
imagine, if he can, the following words in the mouth of the 
novelist’s typical woman who disposes :—“ Throw you over, 
indeed! Why, you silly loutish goose, I never thought any- 
thing of you! You clod-hopping milksop! Will Bryant is 
worth a dozen of you.” If the grandmothers of all of us 
made their meaning so clear as this heroine did and dallied 
so little with temptation, we no longer wonder that flirtations 
and late marriages were practically unknown in the days of 
our grandfathers. But we have yet to record the fate of this 
outspoken maid and her rejected suitor. The favored rival, 
Will Bryant, was a daring smuggler who had successfully 
evaded the clutches of the law at the time when William 
Dew had laid bare his heart to the heroine we have men- 
tioned. At last, however, he was captured and imprisoned. 
The dauntless Mary, with the same forceful style in which 
she had closed a romantic chapter in Mr. Dew’s history, 
proceeded to open another in that of her smuggler Will. 
She cleverly aided her lover to escape, but both were cap- 
tured and sentenced to penal transportation to Botany 
Bay. 

After the ironical methods of fate and romancers, these two 
jailbird lovers are transported in the same fleet in which 
William Dew, the dejected, sails as an officer: but he takes 
no mean advantage of the situation to gloat over his sweet- 
heart’s fate. Among the most grimly entertaining episodes 
recorded of this passage to Botany Bay is the account of the 
wholesale wedding that was forced upon the prisoners. The 
commodore in charge,who was anxious for the moral welfare 
of the degenerate colony about to be founded, declared his 
purpose to “ pair off some of these unfortunates with suit- 
able male prisoners.” ‘ And how do you propose to sort 
out all these precious couples, sir”? replied the captain. 
“I think the fairest way would be for them to draw lots.” 
This proposition was received with acclamation, until a 
doctor present suggested that physical fitness should be the 
basis of these misfit alliances. But a clergyman, with still 
finer distinction, proposed spiritual fitness as a key to the 
solution. Finally a “committee of selection ” was chosen 
and in accordance with its judgment all the helpless prisoners 
(except Mary and Will, the smuggler) had matrimonial hap- 
piness or misery thrust upon them. 

But the couple who were wedded according to their own in- 
clinations were little better off and had avery wretched honey- 
moon. In fact, all of their moons, that followed this voyage, 
were suggestive of anything but honey. We will spare the 
reader from treading the thorny paths which Mary and her 
lover trod, and simply announce that the former was restored 
to a high station and rewarded with a widow’s usual consola- 
tion. Likewise William Dew, the despised suitor, was dex- 
terously assisted to make a second amatory offering of him- 
self to a lady of high degree, and this time he was answered 
by eloquent blushes of assent. 
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*¢ Love Is a Spirit ’’ 
By Fulian Hawthorne, Harper & Bros. 

IT Is SELDOM that the covers of a volume so accurately 
shadow forth its contents as is the case with Julian Haw- 
thorne’s latest work, “ Love Isa Spirit.” In a background of 
pale green is a mystical design of a heart, a lambent flame 
and a pair of white wings. So symbolical of the plot of the 
story is its effect, that one suspects the author designed the 
cover himself. From the very first chapter one is struck by 
the marked resemblance between the matter and manner of 
this tale and the occult results so deftly produced by the au- 
thor’s father. But the elder Hawthorne never created so 
sensuous an atmosphere as that which prevails in the first 
part of this book. One is at first disposed to object to the 
author’s method when he remembers the title of his story. 
Especially does one feel like making a protest against an 
eight-page elaboration of the psychical origin and physical 
development of a kiss. But the reader finally remembers 
that the author is describing a tropical kiss, which, like all 
other products of that region, is a much more luxuriant thing 
than the thin-lipped osculations ofnorthern lands. However, 
it is a delicate question how one who is not an inhabitant of 
the tropics could furnish so realistic a description of a kiss— 
a description which is so manifestly autobiographic. This 
protracted kiss and all its untoward effects seem about to lead 
to the direst consequences, But by means of a literary sour 
de force the hero of the story is delivered from disgrace. His 
wife, whom the author has adroitly kept in the background, 
opportunely “ passes on ” (as a Christian scientist would put 
it), just at the moment when the hero, Angus, had deter- 
mined that suicide was the only creditable retreat he could 
make from the situation. ‘I must disappear,” he said to 
himself. ‘She must believe me dead. She can stand that 
better than finding me out. Her faith in immortality will 
console her with the idea that we shall meet hereafter. And 
I suppose the resources of the Celestial City can provide for 
her, when she goes there, some fellow such as she fancies I 
am.” But the hero’s self-effacing devotion was rendered un- 
necessary by the sudden demise of his wife. 

Meanwhile, after many qualms respecting his own un- 
worthiness, Angus decides to visit Yolande, the beautiful 
maiden’ whom he loved. But Kismet, at this point, inter- 
poses his dread decree. The sky bursts with heavy torrents 
and the bridge which Angus must cross is swept away. As 
he nears the swollen waters he beholds Yolande in eerie radi- 
ance mounted upon a white palfrey. They converse for a 
long time in the language sacred to lovers, when finally all 
softly the maiden vanishes and only the faint echoes of her 
voice linger near him. Then is the mystery revealed to 
the anguish-stricken lover. He has followed a vision and 
wooed the spirit of the maiden he loved. For down in the 
ravine, where the pitying waves have cast it ashore, lies the 
lifeless form of the fair Yolande. 





‘¢ Venus and Cupid’”’ 
Or, A Trip from Mount Olympus to London, By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Fight at Dame Europa's School.” F. B. Lippincott Co. 

LEAVING THE GRAVE QUESTIONS of international statesman- 
ship and social conditions which once occupied him, the 
author of this pleasant jeu @’esprit soars into the realms of 
pure imagination, and reaches the heights of Olympus at his 
first flight. His fancy pictures the ancient divinities in 
better plight than that which Heine has described, when 
‘“ many of these poor refugees, deprived of shelter and am- 
brosia, were forced to work at some plebeian trade in order 
to earn a livelihood.” They still lie beside their nectar, left 
in undisturbed and comfortable possession of Olympus; but 
though they no longer rule on earth, they are so far from 
being careless of mankind that they are consumed with curi- 
osity to know what the world is like which they have not vis- 
ited for so long. 
Accordingly, a select party of them—the bewitching mother 
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_and son of the title, Apollo, Mercury, Bacchus, Diana and 


Neptune, with Hercules as a sort of handy man—descend, 
and, personally conducted by Cook’s agent at Athens, who 
is the narrator of the history, travel through Italy and France 
to London. This kind of thing is not easy to do well, and 
might have erred either on the side of ponderous prosing or 
of misplaced sprightliness; but, to the reader’s relief, the 
book happily steers a s;ood middle course between the two 
extremes. There are very few too heavy touches, and 
the whimsicalities of the description scarcely ever border 
upon vulgar caricature. Perhaps the best feature of the 
book is the great naturalness of the different celestial char- 
acters, the way in which they adapt themselves to modern 
conditions, and actually impress one as charming nineteenth- 
century personages. 

To most of them, in fact, we become quite attached be- 
fore the story closes. Cupid and Ganymede are a charming 
pair of thorough boys. Hercules is finely touched as the 
devoted retainer, and Neptune, in ‘the character of the bluff, 
honest old sea-captain (though, strangely enough, he has not 
that immunity from sea-sickness which was the pride of Ad- 
miral Porter), wins our hearts almost as much as he did that 
of the widow Jones, their lodging-house keeper in London. 
Apollo has something of the languid dilettante about him, 
and is by no means as attractive a figure as he once was in 
Picardy; while even the beauty of Venus can scarcely recon- 
cile us to the cold-hearted way in which she takes her com- 
panions’ misfortunes, and pursues her own plans for the easy 
conquest of an estimable English nobleman. The Olympians, 
as might very naturally be expected, get into woeful trouble 
through their irresponsible proceedings in a prosaic, law- 
abiding country. Having expressly submitted to lay aside 
their divine prerogatives during the tour, they find them- 
selves helpless in the grasp of the English law; with Apollo 
in a madhouse, with Mercury, Diana and Hercules in prison 
on serious charges, and even poor little Cupid locked up for 
amusing himself with a catapult, their plight looks very 
serious. The reader awaits the issue with a sympathetic 
anxiety, and is greatly relieved when a lucky chance brings 


- Ganymede on his eagle to learn the news and to take it back 


to Jupiter, just in time for him to extricate his fellow-divini- 
ties from their predicament. They are whisked off to their 
mountain retreat,much tothe bewilderment of theircustodians, 
and to the regret of the reader, who would gladly have passed 
a longer time in such cheerful and distinguished company. 
The thing is cleverly done, and the fact that it might so easily 
have been tiresome to the last degree impels the grateful re- 
viewer to recommend it heartily when he finds it quite the 
reverse. 





‘¢ The Master Craftsman ’’ 
By Sir Walter Besant. Frederick A, Stokes Co, 

WHEN ONE LOOKS at the author’s picture on the first page 
of this book and studies its unmistakable signs of broad- 
mindedness and benevolence, and above all when one re- 
members how much the world has been bettered by the pen 
of Walter Besant, one is prepared to forgive him almost any- 
thing, even the writing of another book. Nor can anyone 
find fault with his latest work itself; it is a goodly book, fair 
to look upon in its artistic covers, and fair and entertaining in 
its contents. It is equally representative of the author’s 
humanitarian tendencies and his clear methods of thinking 
and writing. 

'. The story is judiciously seasoned by a quiet, well-bred 
humor which is at its best in John Burnikel’s apocryphal ac- 
counts of his sojourn among the cannibals. “ * Gentlemen,’ 
he would say, ‘tis a melancholy thing to find yourself 
growing every day fatter and more ready for the spit; even 

distinction of being reserved for the private larder of his 
Majesty could not make me cheerful. What, I ask you, is 
the idle honor of being served at the table of royalty when 
one thinks of what you must go through to get there?’ 
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* * * The storyat this point varied from day to day. 


Let us select the version most in use. He rendered some 
signal service to his Majesty, the nature of which was differ- 
ently told; in fact it was impossible to reconcile the various 
narrations, for he discovered a conspiracy, revealed the con- 
spirators at their work ; or he rescued the King’s daughter 
from a fierce man-eating tiger; or he captured the kidnap- 
pers who were running off with that daughter ; or he snatched 
the whole of the Harem from a consuming fire; or he healed 
them all of a dangerous sickness by administering tar-water. 
In fact, John Burnikel had a most lively imagination and 
used it freely. Choose, therefore, the kind of service which 
you think most worthy of a great reward. ‘For this ser- 
vice, gentlemen,’ John Burnikel would continue, ‘the Great 
Mogul showed the gratitude of a Christian. He sent for 
me* * * and created me on the spot, a Duke, ora Lord 
Mayor—lI forget which.’ ” 

No less amusing are this Mtinchhausen knight’s adventures 
by sea. “I’ve been a famous diver myself,” said Mr. Bur- 
nikel, “and I’ll tell you, if youask me to-morrow, how I fought 
the shark under water; you don’t know what a fight is like 
till you tackle a shark under water, with the conger and the 
cuttle and the codfish looking on.” 

The heroic honors of this novel are about equally divided 
between two cousins, one of whom rose to happiness through 
ambition, while the other fell to it through a lack of that 
yeasty quality. One of the heroines is of the political type 
made famous in Disraeli’s masterpiece, and the other is of 
the clinging domestic sort that “ makes home happy,” ac- 
cording to tradition and the old-school novelists. Mr. Besant, 
however, makes no such fatuous distinctions. To each type 
of woman he gives due justice, and gives the political, ambi- 
tious heroa real partner in an ambitious, political wife. 

Added to the amorous interest of this romance, there is a 
little byplay centering around a lost bag containing precious 
stones. This episode is handled with as much skill as one 
could expect on a theme so well worn; for lost diamonds 
and other precious stones have had their réle in romance 
ever since mankind knew how to love, lose and steal. For 
the use of future novelists, we suggest the substitution of 
type-writers, bicycles and golf sets for jewels. These. little 
trinkets will commend themselves especially to novelists of 
the realistic school. 





‘‘The Island of Dr. Moreau ’’ 
A Possibility, By H, G. Wells, Stone & Kimdall, 

A MOREGRUESOMELY grotesque and uncanny tale than “ The 
Island of Dr. Moreau” it would-be hard to imagine; and yet 
the reader (unless he is one of those who jump at conclu- 
sions, and is entirely satisfied with that mahner of obtaining 
them) will be much perplexed in rendering a verdict on the 
book. In all probability there will be two very different esti- 
mates of it. There will be those who will pronounce it em- 
phatically unwholesome, and as unfit for general circulation 
as a medical treatise on abnormal phases of life. Even for 
physicians and scientific men—especially those of an experi- 
mental turn of mind,—it may prove of doubtful benefit; for 
we already have had proof enough that men, even respect- 
ably scientific men, are sometimes frenzied into crime by the 
luring enticements of laboratory ghouls. Any information 
concerning new methods, in any deparment of diad/erie, even 
of a scientific nature, seems wholly gratuitous and unneces- 
sary. But it is only fair—though it is against our inclinations 
—to state that this view of the book is by no means the only 
one that may be taken. The strong reactionary effect which 
is produced at the close of the story and the terrible fate 
which is meted out to the impiously daring vivisectionist are 
the saving points of the book. 

The story begins with the rescue of a Mr. Prendick, who 
was in the condition of the Ancient Mariner. He is taken 
to an island inhabited by loathsome, repulsive creatures, half 
animal and half man. The only two wholly human beings on 
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the isle, besides himself, are Dr. Moreau and an attendant. 
The former is a scientific investigator whose experiments in 
vivisection had raised such an outcry against him that he was 
forced to leave his own country. In the seclusion of an island 
almost unknown he pursues his fiendishly. wonderful experi- 
ments in vivisection. By means of grafts from one animal to 
another, and by the aid of his own hypnotic suggestions, Dr. 
Moreau modifies nearly a hundred and twenty beasts so that 
they are able to use the speech of man to some extent and 
obey a code of laws which he has hypnotically ‘inoculated 
into them during their transformation. All these results are 
accomplished on the rack of vivisection, and the heart-rend- 
ing moans and cries that proceed from Dr. Moreau’s chamber 
of horrors are naught but empty sound to the deaf ears and 
callous heart of the investigator. But the day of vengeance 
comes, A puma, upon which the doctor is making his last 
experiment, in her agony breaks her bonds and escapes. 
The doctor pursues the animal, but is killed in the encounter. 
Whereupon the whole band of his Calibanistic creation begins 
to revolt, and our rescued traveller narrowly escapes with 
his life. After Dr. Moreau’s death these semi-human. mon- 
sters revert to their bestial ways and finally disappear to their 
lairs in the forests, The traveller, after his escape from this 
terrible island, could never wholly throw off the effects of his 
sojourn among these hybrid creatures. ‘I have withdrawn 
myself,” he concludes, “from the confusion of cities and 
multitudes and spend my days surrounded by wise books— 
bright windows in this life of ours, lit by the shining souls of 
men. * * * My days I devote to reading and to experi- 
ments in chemistry, and I spend many of the clear nights in 
the study of astronomy. There is—though I do not know 
how there is or why there is—a sense of infinite peace and 
protection in the glittering hosts of heaven.” aa 
With this closing paragraph we are transported—and most 
willingly—from the appalling scenes created by the vivi- 
sectionist, Dr. Moreau. 





‘* A Woman Who Did Not ”’ 
By Victoria Crosse. Roberts Bros. 


THE YOUNG LADY who writes under the name of Victoria Crosse 
may or may not have chosen her nom de guerre with the idea of 
claiming distinguished gallantry in the face of the enemy; but she 
has displayed a certain amount of courage by rushing with this 
book into the lists against Mr. Grant Allen. It is not in the 
slightest degree necessary to concede Mr. Allen’s position in order 
to be of the opinion that it will take a stronger antagonist to dis- 
lodge him from it. There are some weird happenings in the story, 
though no more than we are gradually coming to look for in up- 
to-date books. A man who suddenly attempts to kiss a fellow- 
passenger on the Messageries boat, after an hour's acquaintance, 
and is neither drunk nor apparently insane; a woman, who, after 
repulsing him so violently that she almost breaks her head against 
the woodwork behind her, forgives him in short order the next 
day, and allows him to spend a whole weekin constant intercourse 
which can only have one end, before telling him of the fact (to 
which she attaches some importance) that she is married; who, 
when they meet some time after, allows him to visit her for sev- 
eral weeks, goes to the theatre alone with him, and then, on his 
making a remark which is perfectly natural after all that has passed, 
rises indignantly with ‘‘One word more like that and I shall go 
home! '""—these are only some of the quaint presentations of char- 
acter to be found in this book, As for the moral lesson, the 
woman (who did not) professes herself, as she is expected to do, 
satisfied with the path of duty; but the man’s. verdict lingers in 
the mind through its epigrammatic directness :—‘‘ It’s slow. Cut 
it."" In fact, the net result, considered as an incentive to virtue, 
would not be badly expressed if a motto were chosen for the next 
edition from Verlaine :— 

‘¢ Tl faut dés ce jourd’hui, renier le tyran 
Plaisir, et se complaire aux prudents hyménées, 
Quittant le souvenir des heures entrainées 
Et des gens. Et voila le norme et le flambeau. 
Ce sera bien.’ ' 


L’Amour: ‘Ce ne serait pas beau.’ ”’ 
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Fiction 

‘*MARIA LOUISE POOL’s ‘‘ Against Human Nature” is a 
vigorous and well-sustained study, full of effective contrasts be-— 
tween the strange wild life of the North Carolina mountains, 
which seems so far away to city imaginations, and that of the 
outer world which impinges upon ‘it at various points. The old 
maid from New England, with her limited horizon, who is sud- 
denly transported into a scene so utterly different, is exceedingly 
well drawn, as, indeed, are most of the characters. Almost the 
only thing which strikes us as improbable is the occurrence which 
cfeates the central situation of the book; that a cultured minister 
should propose marriage with the untamed heroine who has spent 
all her life among the mountains, after an acquaintance of a few 
hours, and that she, who has always scoffed at love and marriage, 
should accept him almost at once, is a strain on our powers of be- 
lief. The theory of the union, based upon mutual help in the 
Lord’s work, proves unsatisfactory, until it is happily replaced by 
a passionate love which grows up on the husband’s side first, and 
is finally answered, much to her surprise, on the wife's. All ends 
happily; but we are less impressed by the plot than by the vivid 
character-drawing and the excellence of the dialogue, which make 
the book full of interest from beginning to end. We are inclined 
to doubt whether a young man born in North Carolina during or 
since the war could possibly have béén named ‘‘ Lincoln,” and the 
doubt seems to have crossed the mind of the authoress, since in 
one place she calls him ‘‘ Chris.”” (Harper & Bros.) 


* * & 


ANYONE WHO Is properly fond of children or animals will find 
‘The Brown Ambassador,” by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, a book of no 
small fascination. It might be classed as a children’s book by undis- 
cerning people, and a charming one it would make for children of 
any imagination ; but we believe that, like Lewis Carroll's classics, 
it will be appreciated even more fully by ‘‘ grown ups ’’—at least, 
by the class of grown-ups honorably mentioned above. We are 
glad to think that it is a large class, encouraged in this belief by 
the success of Mrs, Ewing’s and Mrs, Molesworth’s, and now of 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s, studies in child-life. The children here 
are drawn with the same sympathy and insight as in these earlier 
essays in the field, and move about the pleasant Devonshire 
country-house with perfect and charming naturalness ; the book 
only becomes extravagant (the word is used with no note of dis- 
approval ) in the double life of the animals. They, and notably 
the dachshund who plays the title-réle, add to their ordinary rela- 
tions to the human species complex interests of their own, with 
national affairs of grave import carried on most solemnly. These 
are described with much humor (especially in the happy adapta- 
tion of ‘geographical and political terms to their use ) by Mrs. 
Fraser, who is even lavish enough to provide, further, a third plot 
connected with the lost will and with the slightly indicated love- 
affairs of the children’s delightful young uncle. Those who, their 
curiosity roused by the title, dip into the book may be sure, if they 
are the right kind of people, of reading it through with pleasure 
and finishing it with regret. ( Macmillan Co.) 


* * * 


Mr. ROBERT BLATCHFORD’S ‘‘ Tommy Atkins of the Ram- 
chunders”’ can hardly be expected to reach as large a sale in this 
country as, we are assured, his previous books have commanded, 
and this may very likely attain, in England. It is of a nature to’ 
appeal more directly to the English heart, being a recital of the 
adventures of a private soldier in Her Majesty's service. The 
hero, by the author’s ingenious contrivance, actually bears the 
consecrated name of Thomas Atkins, and his career is probably 
intended to be fairly typical of the history of any given private, 
with a dash of not particularly novel romance thrown in to enliven 
the picture. Mr. Blatchford seems to write with an assured fa- 
miliarity with details that gives the book a certain value in the ab- 
sence of any very notable qualities of style or imagination ; and 
the impression left upon the mind by his careful minuteness is that 
in many ways the soldier's life, like the policeman’s, ‘‘is not a 
happy one.” It is cheered, however, by ‘* Wein, Weib, und 
‘Gesang "’; the second member of the trio being represented here 
by two wildly romantic specimens of the fair sex, who serve as 
foils to a third, homely but honests. We are quite prepared to 
find that the book ends in the most approved manner with the 
espousal of the hero to the Solid Qualities, and with the simul- 
taneous arrival of a wealthy pork-packer from Chicago, who turns 
out to be his long-lost stepfather and adds to the gaiety of the oc» 


casion by providing several cases of champagne. (Edward Ar- 
nold.) 
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WHEN COLONEL BOWLONG rejoins his terrible Pandours in 
the nether world, the illustrious shade of the late Baron Miinchhau- 
sen will be forced to take a back seat. The Colonel is at times 
only a little less bold, and heis a far more skilfulliar. His creator, 
who chooses to remain anonymous, may well be proud of him. 
‘* Told in the Verandah ”’ after dinner, some of the Colonel's most 
wonderful inventions are related with such an air of veracity as to 
set his auditors wondering whether, though not true, he himself 
might not possibly have come to believe in them, as savages in 
their home-made fetishes. A British public has, indeed, often 
swallowed stories of British heroism as queer as that of *‘ The 
Fiery Cross of Churruckpore,” but herein lies the Colonel’s art, 
that you know he is lying, but cannot prove it. Even when he is 
manifestly off the track, we feel how easy it would be for a Rider 
Haggard, or the like, to account for his aberrations, But the 
Colonel disdains any formal explanation; he just fires away, cov- 
ers the flanks of one lie with another, and invariably comes out of 
the affair with honor, At the same time he impresses us with a 
sense of a tremendous force of imagination in reserve, and, while 
gasping at the devilry of ‘‘ A Pandourade,” we wonder at the nar- 
rator’s moderation. He knows how to tell a good one on the en- 
emy’s side, as when he makes them annihilate the dismounted 
Pandours with a cannon-charge of ten-penny nails, in order that 
he and the horses of the regiment may take revenge for the slaugh- 
ter afterward. The Colonel it was who lodged the Koh-i-noor 
safely in Calcutta mint, with all the thugs of India on his trail; it 
was he and no other who was in at the death of Nana Sahib ; he might 
have been King of Kings in Abyssinia. Instead, he will fill a 
place, no doubt more to his liking, beside the Soldiers Three. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.) 





* * & 


‘* NAME THIS CHILD,” by Wilfrid Hugh Chesson, is a study in 
morbid psychology, dealing with the upbringing of a boy by his 
parents—the father a cheerful, fatuous optimist, the mother a 
featureless type of the ordinary religious woman, the godfather 
being the only person in the book who has glimmerings of sound 
sense. The boy is a long way from gery | this valuable qual- 
ity as far as we go with him, though we are left to hope that he 
eventually attains it to some extent. The book is so pretentious 
that it annoys one when it falls into absolute anti-climax, as when 
Narcissus and his schoolmates discourse in lan such as no 
mortal boys ever employed; and yet, as one of the characters re- 
marks, ‘*‘ We cannot review books until wc have read them.” Con- 
sequently we have gone through it conscientiously, occasionally re- 
warded, as by the extracts from the nameless wizard’s manuscript, 
which are good in the genre of Poe. The style of the rest of the 
book reminds one strongly of Mr. Meredith, whether or no there is 
conscious imitation; but for the book itself, it may be offered in 
disproof of the adage, ‘‘ Le style, c’est l'homme,” since we fancy 
that no one, were Mr. Chessons’s name not given, would think of 
attributing it to the author of ‘‘ The Egoist.” (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 

* * * 

THE RENEWED INTEREST in folk-lore, which is supposed to be 
based on some notion of scientific value, isresponsible for the pub- 
lication of much that is merely childish or senseless. The early col- 
lectors thought it necessary to inject some element of humor or of 
observation of actual peasant life into their versions of popular 
drolls and myths; but, since it has been found that now and then a 
very ancient tale was worth presenting inits traditional form,we 
have been overrun by a host of collectors who know only to collect, 


no matter what, and who pridethemselves upon their incapacity to - 


add any sort of rational interest to the rubbish they rake into 
books. We are sorry to see a reputable writer now and then join 
this crowd, and present usin all their native dulness with the ef- 
forts of a clownish imagination to amuse itself. Such are many of 
the ‘‘ Tales from the Fjeld,” translated by Sir George Dasent from 
the Norse of P. Ch. Asbjérnsen, at least in their English dress. 
The original versions may have some charm of manner denied to 
the translator. Mr. Moyr Smith’s illustrations do not greatly help 
matters, though they show some humorous intent. About half 
the tales, however, are such as may be valuable as material to the 
aang student of folk-lore, as they are variants of stories well 

wn in more interesting versions. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, )—— 
AN AMUSING TRIFLE is William H. R s ‘' The red 
Cunarder: An Episode of the Atlantic,""—a book with a that 
is as explicit as it well can be. To discuss the story is to disclose 
its plot, and this we do not consider it fairtodo. Wemay, how- 
ever, supplement the broad hint given by the title by saying that 
the Cunarder was captured by a band of Irish . (Cope- 
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land & Day.)——INDIAN FIGHTING, army post life and a theft 
and wrong accusation form the material wherewith Capt. Charles 
King has constructed one more story of our army, Of course, 
‘*Trumpeter Fred” is proved innocent, and all ends well: the 
Sioux are driven back to the reservation, Fred's perilous ride, 
which by criminal cunning had been made to appear as desertion 
aggravated by theft, is crowned with success, and the villain is 
court-martialled in due season. (F. T. Neely.) 
* + * 


Two NEW VOLUMES in the Lotos Library furnish excellent read- 
ing. The first, ‘‘ A Marriage by Capture,” by Robert Buchanan, 
is a story of Ireland, and the author has made good use of the 
Celtic recklessness that takes the highest fences by preference in 
riding to hounds, and revels in lawlessness, The heroine surely 
deserved her fate, and was tamed where she could not be woun.—— 
THE SECOND, ‘‘In Sight of the Goddess,” by Harriet Riddle 
Davis, deals with Washington life, principally social, but incident- 
ally political as well. It is told in the diaries of the hero and 
heroine, the former nominally the private secretary of a cabinet 
officer, but in reality the social bear-leader of ‘his rich employer's 
ambitious wife; the latter, herdaughter. Both characters are well 
sketched, and it does not harm the story that the ending is what 
that of most novels has been from the ing of time. The 
well-born young man’s sense of humiliation at his position in the 
household, and the girl's conflicting sentiments, are vividly put 
forward. The puzzling title refers to the statue that crowns 
the national Capitol. (J. B. Lippincott Co.)———-ORIGINAL to a 
marked degree’ is Robert Barr's ‘‘ From Whose Bourne,” which 
we recommend to readers avid of clever plots. To combine 
the supernatural and a detective story lies not within the of 
all. The idea of a husband's spirit watching his wife's eal for: his 
murder, while powerless to interfere, is a good one in itself; but 
when he finds that communication is impossible, and that his trans- 
lation to another life has not made him omniscient—that he is, in 
fact, utterly unaware of his murderer's identity, the complications 
grow. A a man looking for a‘* " furnishes some of 
the best parts of the story. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


*’. * & 


PERHAPS ‘I Married a Wife” is not the best of John Str, 
Winter's many stories; in fact, we know that itis not. But it 
very readable for all that, and it will richly repay anyone to take 
the trouble of making the acquaintance of Mrs, Brodie and her 
two daughters, the elder an advocate of woman's most advanced 
rights, the younger a philan t in the slums. The latter is 
the wife referred to in the title of the story ; and, her husband be- 
ing an officer, she succeeds in bringing about what comes - 
ously near to being a mutiny in the regiment by her m 
philanthropic activity among the wives and children of the soldiers. - 
But it all comes out at least fairly well, and she finds in her own 
home the fulness of life that she has vainly sought abroad. The 
book is published in the Twentieth Century Series. (F, A. Stokes 
Co,)——‘‘ ROBERT ATTERBURY,” a new volumein the Unknown 
Library, is another sex-problem story. It deals with questions 
that most thinking beings puzzle over at times; this unknown au- 
thor is a thinking being, not a leader of thought, His book con- 
tains nothing that is new. (Cassell Pub. Co.)——-ANOTHER RE- 
CENT volume in the same series is ‘‘ A Village Drama,” which is 
an excellent piece of work, heartily to be commended. ( Cassell 
Pub, Co.) 


* * * 


‘‘ON THE PoINnt,”’ by Nathan Haskell Dole, is, in the guise of 
a novel, a chatty, discursive description of a summer in an aban- 
doned sea-side cottage, in which the author, slightly disguised asa 
Mr. Merrithew, takes occasion to discourse of all sorts of subjects, 
from socialism to fly-paper—sticking longest to the fly-paper. It 
is the sort of literature which Boston people use for summer read- 
ing, to ‘‘rest their brains,” and it is admirably calculated to that 
end. The illustrations, as if to demonstrate that all is not fiction 
that pretends to be such, are half-tone engravings from photo- 
graphs. (Joseph Knight Co,)——‘‘ THE WATTER’S Mov’,” 
Bram Stoker, is an exciting story of smuggling on the Scotc 
coast, showing considerable powers of narration and description. 
(D. Appleton & Co,)———-IT 18 YEARS since the Englishman went 

nd tases Se tlanhtaug SAE oral Meare damien 
sou property, Hence es 
ee ‘a shanty ” are obsolete, but Mr. J. A. 
Skertchly a good story 
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e * 
objects visible to a stranger, the gorgeous river scenery, and the 
birds-nesting fish, Then we are introduced to life among the 
Ashantis. Incidents of travel and night attack by hostile tribes, 
the routine of life in an Ashanti village, the buying of a wife, the 
marriage ceremonies, the hunter’s camp, the battles and the pa- 
lavers, the vermin and the forest wonders, the ordeal by poison 
and the marvels of the black wizards or medicine men are told in 
a style to interest the boys, with enough talk and conversation to 
vary description. The title of the book is ‘‘Sport in Ashanti”’ 
and there are four tolerable illustrations. (Frederick Warne & 
oo * * * 

Mr. ROBERT CAMERON ROGERS may be commended for draw- 
ing in ‘* Will o’ the Wasp” an old sailor as well seasoned, tarred 
and salted as any in fiction, And in making his hero one of the 
crew of the Wasp corvette on her last adventurous cruise, he has 
provided himself with a fine opening for theexercise of the histori- 
cal imagination, such as would have delighted the late Mr. Froude, 
if that ingenious gentleman had but had-the luck to be born a 
Yankee. Will ships at Portsmouth in 1814 with a young captain 
and a green crew, half of them sick in their hammocks the first 
week out. Yet their first prize is a lucky one for William, as 
they capture with her Miss Nancy Barkér of Plymouth, a sort of 
English Captain Molly, whose ways suit him exactly. After the 
last fight of the Wagp, the hero, paroled, meets once more with 
Miss Nancy, who is running a show in Plymouth, and drops anchor 
beside her. It is an excellent story, told in choice forecastle Eng- 
lish, and smelling on every page Of sea-air and gun-powder. (G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons, )———TALEs of Irish peasant life are so almost 
invariably of the Catholic peasantry of the south, that it is with 
something like surprise that we find in ‘‘ Across an Ulster Bog,” by 
M. ton, so many of the same well-known traits exhibited by 
Protestant ts ofthe north. Yet, though they constitute the 
most troub ¢ and apparently the most hopeless of all Irish 
‘questions, the bitter religious feuds of the north have had little 
influence on the national character; and Mr. Hamilton’s Ulster- 
men are a8 passionate, as vengeful, as prone to take violent means 
of righting their wrongs, as their countrymen in the pages of Carle- 
ton or Banim. The main difference is that, in their peaceful 
moods, they are not so amiable or amusing. The story is a 
gloomy one, beginning with a case of seduction, arid ending with 
a murder, and colored all through with religious rancor—none of 
which last, however, can be charged upon the author, who main- 
tains a tone of impartiality and good sense peculiarly refreshing 
in an Irish novel. (Edward Arnold.) ‘ 


* * * 


Mrs..WALForD’s ‘‘ A Bubble” is easy, natural and above all 
clean, with. three characters, a woman and two men, who are 
ite interesting enough to hold one’s attention to the last. An 
Foglia army otficer and his daughter go to Edinburgh for a short 
have‘ rather quiet time socially and are glad when the wife 
of one of the professors of the University asks them to a ball her 
husband will give to the students, Atthis entertainment they meet 
a young man, beneath them in social position, but very talented, 
of whom they make a pet-during their stay in Edinburgh, because 
ten bare nothing else todo and he amuses them. When they 
go to London, they forget all about him, are not aware that 
he has followed them there, and are rather surprised to see him 
on foot in the Park looking eagerly for recognition, Pity for 
him induces’ the general to tell him that he may call, but in- 
are given to the servants that they are out when he 
“He is, of course, madly in love with the girl, and is deeply 
wounded to see himself denied, and his rival, his, sweetheart’s 
lover, admitted immiediately afterwards. The engage- 
ment of these two is shortly announced, and then the young 
student and his beloved’s fiancé are brought together in a very 
unexpected manner, The ited lover in this instance is not a 
villain but a th y goad fellow, and the two become very 
_fast friends until a lucky solution of the situation makes two of 
principals happy atlast, (Frederick A, Stokes Co.) __ 


* * * 


- **THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH,” by Capel Wane, is the story 

of a young woman, the daughter of an Englishman and his Italian 
- wife, who is talented and attractive in herself, but whose - 
* tunities are so limited that she develops very slowly. She is finally 
- married to a man who loves her devotedly, but he is much older 
* that ‘and she soon finds his companionship irksome and 
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herself she decides to desert her husband and go to the Continent 
with her lover. Her husband’s friends do their best to persuade 
him to.procure a divorce from her, but he tells them that he still 
loves her and prefers to be in a position to protect, should she ever 
come back to him. He is induced at last, however, to doit, and 
then the truant wife begins to realize that she has made a mistake 
and has left the right man for the wrong one. The old squire 
dies not long after this, and she and her lover hasten back to Eng- 
land to be married, but misfortune overtakes them and they never 
carry out their purpose. The book is rather smoothly written and 
runs easily for a while, but the men and women that figure in it 
are wooden, and one’s interest in them is kept alive with great 
difficulty. (D. Appleton & Co.)——C, H. HinTon’s ‘‘ Stella, and 
an Unfinished Communication” are two stories described on the 
title-page as studies of the unseen. They are preposterous and 
can be read with a smile up to a certain point, when the book is 
tossed aside with an ungovernable feeling of impatience. The stories 
are Supposed to dwell upon the wider bearing of conceptions which, 
whatever their origin, have found definite expression in the specu- 
lations of modern mathematicians, The author's idea is that all 
doubt and all disputation about the higher world can be discarded, 
that there is full scope for all one’s energy in obtaining the neces- 
sary faculties of perception. The application of these theories can 
best be left to the reader to trace out for himself. (Macmillan Co.) 
* * * 


‘* A GREAT BOOK is a great evil,”’ says the ancient proverb, and 
if the saw was truein a comparatively bookless age, how terribly 
true is it in our own day. When one pushes his way through the 
underbrush of 460 pages, he appreciates, as never before, those 
open ‘‘clearings ” called margins, . In view of the utterly relent- 


‘less progress that has been made in the science of attenuation, it 


is high time that someone should remind all authors, present and 
to come, of Sidney Smith’s classification of ante- and post-dilu- 
vian books, The former, according to that witty canon, are of 
the length which might be expected when the extreme longevity of 
man made it possible for him to ‘‘lounge ten years over a pam- 
phiet.” The post-diluvian style of bag on the other hand, is 
adapted to the abridged term of man's life, following the deluge. 
By this convenient classification, ‘‘ A Man’s Foes,” by E. H. Strain, 
is antediluvian in style, and this statement is true in more than one 
sense. The plot (which is laid in Derry during the siege af 1689) 
is reasonably good, or would be were it not so hampered by need- 
less details, One of the best incidents is the heroine's quick-witted 
ruse for outwitting an insolent officer, by enfolding him in her 
mantle, pistols and all, till her husband could come to the rescue 
and complete the coup de guerre with ropes and gagging. The 
style of the book is much marred by the senseless repetition of 
‘*sure,” which is none the less tedious because it takes refuge in 
dialectic licence. The use of italics, too, for every trite axiom only 
emphasizes the triteness and wearies, the conscientious reader, who 
doesn’t skip and must therefore be subject to all the literary in- 
iquities of the author. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 


* * * 


EVERYBODY KNOWS that being a girl is pretty nearly as good 
fun as being a boy. Yet those grown-up girls who have conde- 
scended to write of their childhood, though they have sometimes 
let us into —- secrets, have, for reasons which are inscrut- 
able, omitted the fun. At any rate, we have never found so much 
of it between the covers of a book as in the ‘‘ Memoirs of a Little 
Girl,” by Winifred Johnes. Miss Bessie Benton would make ex- 
cellent company for Huckleberry Finn. Her first recollections 
are of the National Hotel of a small logging town in Michigan, 
and of a resurrectionist and an attempted lynching ; also of be- 
ing dreadfully ill from smoking a cigar. Circumstances next make 
her acquainted with the delights of a backwoods farm, and with 
an interesting tramp. Hornets, a bad boy with a tomahawk, and 
numerous other excitements fill the pages .between the runaway’s 
return to the parental roof and the entry of Miss Bessie into Mil- 
waukee, which is followed in startling succession by a distant view 
of the Chicago fire, the upset of a pony wagon, and an interrupted 
experiment in candy-making, which resulted in the heroine's being 
glued to the sheets of her bed with molasses, To these succeed a 
thrilling adventure with a burglar, the charms of snow-balling and 
coasting, and skating with a boy friend ; ‘some experience of 
drowning, a fair share of novel-reading, the terrors of arithmetic, 
the love-affairs of 2 Sunday-school teacher, an adventurous voyage 
of discovery in an boat, private theatricals and a sentimental 
correspondence ‘with a bigger boy. It is possible that not all Jittle 
girls enjoy such a varied and dramatic existence ; but we feel cer- 
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tain that Miss Bessie will be hailed with delight by numerous 
readers of all ages as the first real little girl in literature. (Trans- 
.atlantic Publishing Co.) eh 
ALTHOUGH there are agood many bright things in ‘‘ At Welles- 
ley: Legenda for 1896,” they are by no means representative of 
the highest grade of work done by college girls. In nearly all of 
these stories there is a looseness of structure, a laxness of English, 
that justifies the disappointment of the reader who has read so 
many better things by college students. Some of the tales so 
abound in commonplace slang that one wonders how ‘96 could 
ever allow them to be perpetuated in cold type. The plot of ‘A 
Committee on Entertainment " and of ‘‘ An Experiment ” is very 
good; but both stories could have been abridged with better re- 
sults, The poem on Lake Waban is decidedly poetical (as are 
most of the metrical compositions in this volume), and that is 
saying a good deal in these days when so much of our poetry is 
anything but poetical. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) —-As a STUDY of 
the parsimonious beldame who tries to make piousness do duty 
for Christian pastry, ‘‘ Susannah ” is an unqualified success. We 
cannot help regretting that Moliére’s Harpagon and Mrs, Foote, 
his female counterpart in this book, could not have met, loved, 
languished and grown lean together on each other's anti-fat prin- 
ciples. Poetic justice could devise no neater punishment than the 
homceopathic treatment which Mrs. Foote’s cookery would have 
administered to Harpagon; and what double delight would they 
derive from the latter’s dining-room motto: ‘‘On ne vit pour 
manger, mais on mange pour vivre.” The humor of the book, 
provided by Mrs. Foote’s son Percival, is very racy, if not rever-, 
ential, All the amorous episodes are well plotted; and the original 
and sprightly style employed makes this an excellent book to read 
aloud in drowsy days of ‘‘dolce far niente.” It is by Mary E. 
Mann. (Harper & Bros.) mite 3 
THE GHETTO of which Leopoid Kompert’s ‘‘ Christian and 
Leah, and Other Ghetto Stories” are told is apparently that of 
Innspriick, but its population is much like what that of the Jewish 
quarter of any other city must have been under medizval con- 
ditions. ‘‘ Christian and Leah” is the tale of a lifelong friend- 
ship between members of the two faiths who have been brought 
up together in a Jewish household, where the Christian boy, saved 
from the flooded Inn, though hardly tolerated by the father of the 
family, is brought up by his wife without prejudice to his people’s 
belief The less attractive characteristics of the race come out 
more strongly in ‘‘ A Ghetto Violet,” in which the interest centres 
on a gambling father, who is prevented from robbing his chil- 
dren. In ‘‘Debby and Her Door,” the principal character is a 
female descendant of the prophets, the ‘‘ champion of God” and 
self-appointed censor over the young people of the Ghetto. The 
stories have been well translated by Alfred S. Arnold for the Iris 
Series, with illustrations by F. Hamilton Jackson. (Macmillan Co. ) 
——‘' THE WERE-WOLF,” by Clemence Housman, is a mystical, 
tragical, imaginative romance, based on the well-known super- 
stition that a wolf might take human form, but ifseen by a human 
being while changing back to its proper shape would lose its super- 
natural power. It is well told and contains some passages of 
real poetic power, especially the account of the long race between 
the wolf-woman and Christian, ending in the death of both; but 
is most interesting as an example of the curious turn that roman- 
ticism is at present taking in England. A few years ago it would 
have been considered necessary that the were-wolf should turn out 
at the end to be merely human, and Christian a madman; but we 
have since placed pagan supernaturalism on a par with Christian 
as matter dee art. The illustrations by Laurence Housman are 
effective and well-drawn. (Way & Williams.) 


* * * 
‘‘Hapjira,” a Turkish romance written in English by Adalet, 


a Turkish lady, comes to the sated reader with a cheering prom- — 


‘ise of novelty, and the promise is well fulfilled. The complica- 
tions arising from a mesalliance, with a harem and its poison refer- 
endum in the background, furnish the theme of the story, The 
characters are drawn with a masterful touch, and compensation 
is made to the reader a Sear Cae ee by the 
of the story, for we have a -book ending, 

in to the lovers is vouchsafed a oan all their 
afflictions, Aside from its artistic and merits, ‘* Had- 
aluable customs, 
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foreigner. (Edward Arnold.)——A BUNDLE of four sketches by 
Albert R, Ledoux has been gathered from the pages of Zhe Omt- 
look and The Looker.On, and published in a tiny booklet. The 
first, ‘‘ Princess Anne,” deals with the abduction of a young girl 
by lepers in the Dismal Swamp, and her rescue; the others 
with fishing, bees and hunting. (Looker-On Pub. Co.)——JAMES 
L. Forp's ‘‘ Bohemia Invaded”’ is devoted to such delectable sub- 
jects as the species of actors known on Broadway as ‘‘ hams,” 
corrupt ward detectives and roundsmen of the ‘‘ Tenderloin” dis- 
trict, and sympathetic friends who take home drafiken, husbands 
and ‘‘ square " them with their wives. It is not very funny, but 
it is remarkably vulgar. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
* * * 


MR, JOSEPH JACOBS, in his learned introduction to ‘* The Most 
Delectable History of Reynard, the Fox,” traces the literary origin 
of that world-renowned beast fable to the twelfth-century French 
versions, but, while admitting wholesale borrowing from Esop and 
other classical sources, points out that many incidents of the tale 
must have come from ancient northern folk-lore. Such is that of 
the wolf fishing with his tail through the ice, of which there are 
very many Finnish variants. And, as the names of the characters 
—Reynard the Fox, Bruin the Bear, Tibert the Cat and so on—are 
of German origin, these folk-lore stories were most likely imported 
into France by Germans. Mr. Jacobs would, in fact, localize the 
origin of the ‘‘ Reynard” in Lorraine, and is clear that it had, at 
first, no satiric significance, as Carlylesupposed. The Finns have 
retained to this day many beast stories similar to those that form 
the basis of the ,*‘ Reynard,” and some will doubtless see in this 
confirmation of the theory of a pre-Aryan culture tradition in 
northern Europe, But Mr. Jacobs throws cold water on that as- 
sumption. As for the moral of the tale, it is merely the low one 
that cunning is superior to force; but there is something artistic 
in the way in which the villain, Reynard, moulds circumstances to 
his own ends that wins our admiration; and this artistic spirit, we 
may add, is surely due to the old French versions, That which 
he presents is Caxton’s modernized, mainly by the late Sir Henry 
Cole, and is far more readable than any English translation of 
Goethe's more celebrated one. Mr, W. Frank Calderon pictures 
the hero and hig adventures in attractive and amusing pen-and- 
ink illustrations, and the book is a worthy addition to the Cran- 
ford Series. ,{Macmillan Co.) 





NEw EDITIONS 


IN THE PRESENT profusion of reprints it is, Byer Ss, natural 
that the novels of Thomas Love Peacock should again, see the 
light, though his virtues are too recondite, and his faults, being no 
longer common, it is to be feared, too obvious for the new edition 
to attain a Wide porn Yet, starting as a Liberal, but left be- 
hind by the Liberal , he attacked with equal spirit the stupid 
prejudices of the Tory squires and what he thought the ill-consid- 
ered innovations of the Whigs in a way which should delight the 
modern Radical who impartially hatesthem both. The first volume 
of the new series contains what is usually held to be his best pro- 
duction, ‘Crotchet Castle,” together with ‘* Maid Marian,” as 
burlesque tale of Robin Hood and Sherwood Forest. Mr. Saints- 
bury, who has written an introduction for the series, takes credit 
to himself for not classing Peacock among the very greatest satir- 
ists. In fact, he seldom rises above burlesque, in a few in- 
dividual characters, one of the best of which is the Rev. Dr. Fol- 
liott in **Crotehet Castle.” The doctor is a typical divine of the 
period, learned, fond of good cheer as any Friar Tuck, sensible 

-and more given to quoting Aristophanes than the Bible. His tilts 
with the Reviewer, MacQuedy, about political economy, 
and with his host Crotchet about the nude in art, are still not with- 
out interest, There are clever pen-and-ink illustrations. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

* * * 

Mr. CABLE’S ‘‘ Madame Delphine” has been added to the atttact-_ 
ive Ivory Series. (Charles Scribner's: Sons.)}——Mrs, BURTON 
Harrison’s ‘‘ A Daughter of the South, and Other Stories,”” has 
appeared in paper Covers. (Cassell Pub. Co.)——‘‘ Toe UNncom- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER ” and ‘‘ Reprinted Pieces,”’ the ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Stories’ and **'Two Idle Apprentices " are three new volumes 

added to the new uniform edition of Charles Dickens’s works 


ote eee, the Younger. (Macmillan Co,)—— 
THE '‘.Wessex Tales” have in the uniform of 
pe hac s+ gl in course of publication, The 
knowing. tie predecessors, the volume contains 

Wessex ‘ent an eching by : 
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Bros.) ———-A NEW ISSUE of the translations of Alphonse Daudet's 
works, with the illustrations of the Guillaume edition, begins ap- 
propriately with ‘‘Tartarin of Tarascon” and ‘‘ Tartarin on the 
Alps.” The third volume of the great man’s adventures, ‘‘ Port 
Tarascon,” can unfortunately not be added to this edition, as it is 

ublished by the Messrs. Harper. In its stead ‘‘ Artists’ Wives” 
a been issued as the third volume. (Macmillan Co.) 


* * 


MR. J. T. BEALBY has shown excellent taste and thorough 
knowledge of his author's work in the selection of the twelve 
‘*Weird Tales” by E. T, W. Hoffmann, attractively published 
in two volumes. Hoffmann is one of those writers who will endure 
in the world’s literature : from national he has become international, 
and will remain so as long as the love of the weird and the terrible, 
the fascination of the unknown and its fantastic possibilities, en- 
dures in man. In his biographical sketch of Hoffmann, Mr. Bealby 
brings out with sufficient clearness the relation between the author’s 
work and his inner life, which was very close. A little nook for 
Hoffmann’s weird tales should be found in every library; and it 
cannot be better filled than with this translation. (Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.)——-VOLUMEs XI. and XII., completing the new edi- 
tion of the novels of Tobias Smollett, contain ‘‘ Humphry Clinker,” 
with an introduction by the editor, Mr. Saintsbury, who may well 
be thanked for his excellent work on this author, which is con- 
scientious throughout, and, of course, authoritative. Of the at- 
tractive form of the edition we have repeatedly spoken. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) ——-MARK TWAIN’s ‘‘ The Prince and the Pauper,” ‘‘A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court ” and ‘‘ Life on the 


Mississippi,” with illustrations, have been issued in the handsome © 


new library edition which was begun with ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn."" No handsomer edition of Mr. Clemens’s works 
can be desired. (Harper & Bros.) 


*. * 


WE HAVE already noticed the first two volumes of the new edi- 
tion of the novels of Captain Marryat, edited by R. Brimley John- 
son. Two more volumes have now been added, ‘‘ Newton Fors- 
ter’ and ‘‘ Jacob Faithful,”—the latter his best work, we think. 
In his introduction, Mr. Johnson says that the dash of romanti- 
cism in Jacob's adventures led Thackeray to associate them ‘‘ with 
Vingt ans Prés.” This, of course, should be ‘‘ Vingt Ans Aprés,”’ 
as we all—Mr. Johson included—know very well. Proof-reading 
is a delicate art, and one that but fewevermaster. (Little, Brown 
& Co.)——-THREE NEW VOLUMES of ‘Stories by English Au- 
thors " deal respectively with Italy, Africa and France. The 
authors represented in the first are James Payn, W. E. Norris, A. 
Mary F. Robinson, Laurence Oliphant and Anthony Trollope; 
those in the second, Dr. Doyle, Mr. Haggard, J. Landers, W. C. 
Scully and Percy Hemingway; and those in the third, Stevenson, 
Ouida, Wilkie Collins, Hesba Stretton and Stanley J. Weyman. 
The frontispiece portraits in the three volumes are of James Payn, 
Dr. Doyle and Mr, Weyman. Three additional volumes contain 
stories of Scotland by J. M. Barrie, S. R. Crockett, Ian Maclaren, 
Walter Scott, Prof. Aytoun and Stevenson; of London, by Barrie, 
Anstey, Arthur Morrison, I. Zangwill, Beatrice Harraden, Q. and 
Marie Corelli; and of the Orient by Rudyard Kipling, Miss Mitford, 
R. K. Douglas, ert Beaumont, Morley Roberts and Netta Sy- 

‘ gett. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
* * * 


‘* YEAST ” has been added to the neat pocket edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s novels now in course of publication. The preface to 
the first edition, brought out in 1851, is included, together with 
that to the fourth edition of 1859. in which the author refers at 
considerable length to the changes for the better which had taken 
place during the interval in the condition of the English laboring 
classes. Doubtless the book had been no insignificant factor in 
this improvement, and it will have a permanent interest in the lit- 
erature of sociology as well as in that of ‘* fiction with a purpose.” 
(Macmillan Co.) A HANDSOME EDJTION of Goldsmith's famous 
play, ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” in blue and gold cover and clev- 
erly illustrated by Mr. F. C. Gordon, is issued by Messrs.. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Several of the illustrations are separately printed on 
plate Le i from photogravure reproductions of the artist’s paint- 
ings, are of uncommon merit, The frontispiece, which shows 
Tony Lumpkin and his cronies in the ale-house, is particularly 


» There are, besides, many smaller designs from ,pen-and- . 


ink drawings reproduced in the text, much more spirited and sat- 
_isfactory than the half-tone cuts which accompany them.——‘‘ RED 
ROVER.” has recently been added to the Mohawk Edition .of 
| "s works. (GP. Putnam's Sons.) 
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The Omar Khayyam Club Dinner 
( The Sketch, July 1) 

AMONG ‘‘the high midsummer pomps”’ of the Upper Thames. 
—to wit, at Great Marlow—the members of the Omar Khayyam 
Club drank their red wine, wore their red roses, and feasted their 
guests last Saturday evening. For the Omarian is nothing if not. 
social :—‘* A Loaf of Bread, a Jug of Wine,” and ‘‘ Thou” super- 
added, are the fundamental elements of the gathering; and so it 
was that honoring guests fringed the long table at which Mr. 
Clement Shorter, being President, presided. Among these were 
Mr. J. M. W. van der Poorten-Schwartz, better known as ‘* Maar- 
ten Maartens,’’ Dr. Walter Leaf, Mr. J. M. Barrie and Mr. Harold: 
Frederic, The ‘‘ bidding prayer” of the Master recited, and the 
commemorating cup silently drunk with obedience to the command 
to ‘‘ turn down an empty glass,” there followed a few words of 
welcome to the guests from Mr. Edward Clodd. To this came 





‘* Some for the glories of this world ; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet's Paradise to come; 
Ah! take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum.” 


response from ‘‘ Maarten Maartens”’ in clear-cut sentences, the 
moulding of which would have set the company wondering by 
what magic the English language had thus been mastered by a 
foreigner, but that the vigorous and graceful style of ‘‘ God's 
Fool” and ‘* The Sin of Joost Avelingh”’ had prepared them for 
the purity of the novelist’s speech. Then the response to the 
toast was given a ‘‘ double Dutch” flavor by Mr. Harold Frederic, 
who confessed that blood of the Hollanders coursed through his 
veins, He, in true Omarian spirit, bade hosts and guests alike 
‘*gather rosebuds while they may,” and seize on some moments 
of the day for the self which the Minotaur of Convention and 
Custom devours, After this bit of ‘‘ Illumination '’ from so radi- 
ant a source, Dr, Walter Leaf gave the entranced company a 
couplet from the Persian—be it Hafiz or Omar, we wot not,— 


” the translation of which not even threat of wild horses could drag 


either from the Président or his polyglottous prospective succes- 
sor, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Nor could the same feral quadrupeds 
drag a speech from the observant, taciturn author who lit up, 
years ago, ‘‘ A Window in Thrums.”’ So it remained that, in a 
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felicitous speech from the polygonal ex-President, Mr. George 
Whale, the memory of Edward FitzGerald—without whom Omar 
might, so far as we English are concerned, have slept unknown at 
Naishapur—was honored, and the weal of the President in a new 
departure which he is about to take expressed. Which drew 
words of valediction from the chair; words, too, of good wishes 
‘for its next occupant and the future of the Club. But perhaps 
among the sentiments that touched the company most were those 
which Mr. Grant Allen made music of in the verses that thrilled 
us as he read— 
‘* Tf systems that be are the order of God, 
Revolt is a part of the order.” 

Afterwards Mr. ‘‘ Adrian Ross”’ recited his revised version of the 
fable of ‘‘ The Frog and the Ox,’’ not omitting the moral. And 
then, under ‘‘the full moon and the white evening star,” the com- 
pany left the hospitable Crown to scatter themselves by the river- 
side. 

We reproduce Mr, Allen’s poem and the frontispiece of the 
menu. card. 


OMAR AT MARLOW 


Too long have we dallied, my Omar, too long, 
With metres austere and iambic: 

A rapider measure I ask for my song, 
Anapestic, abrupt, dithyrambic. 

The reddest of roses my locks shall entwine, 
And—ho there! Luigi or Carlo! 

A beaker this way of the ruddiest wine 
That lurks in the cellars of Marlow! 


Is it chance, is it fate, that has guided our crew 
To a nook by the eddying river, 

Where Shelley gazed down upon ripples that woo 
And rushes that listen and quiver? 

He loved not to look on the wine as it flows, 
Blood-red from the flagon that holds it; 

Yet who could so pierce to the soul of a rose 
Through the chalice of bloom that enfolds it ? 


Not as he, not as he, was the Seer of the East, 
The Master and Mage that we follow; 
He knew, as he smiled on the amorous feast, 
That the world—and the wine-cup—are hollow ; 
But he knew that the Power, high-sceptred above, 
Is more than the anchorite spectre ; 
‘That the world may be filled with the greatness of love, 
And the wine-cup with roseate nectar. 


No saint—and no sot—was our Omar, I wis, 
But a singer serene, philosophic ; 
For Philosophy mellows her mouth to a kiss 
With pr step that she takes toward the tropic. 
Pale gold is the grain in the vats of the north; 
Lush purple thy grape, Algeciras; 
And the creed that is cold by the mists of the Forth 
Glows pink in the gardens of Shiraz, 


‘Of fate and foreknowledge, of freedom and doom, 
He sang; of the bud and the blossom ; 

Life, whirled in a flash from its birth to its tomb; 
Death, gathering all in his bosom; 

Of Allah, who, cloaked by the World and the Word, 
Still veils his inscrutable features ; 

Of man, and his debt to his Maker and Lord; 
Of God, and his debt to his creatures, 


A rebel our Shelley! a rebel our Mage! 
That brotherly link shall suffice us; 
*Tis in vain that the zealots, oh Prophet and Sage, 
From his creed—and from thine—would entice us. 
‘We seek not to stray from the path that ye trod; 
We seek but to widen its border; 
If systems that be are the order of God, 
Revolt is a part of the order, 


But whither, oh, whither, my petulant muse, 
To heights that outsoar and surpass us ? 

Wot thine to be sprent with ineffable dews 
On perilous peaks of Parnassus; 
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Leave loftier themes of the fortunes of Man 
To our Orient's occident herald, 
Who grafted a rose of thy stock, Gulistan, 
‘Upon English sweetbriar—FitzGerald ! 


These three be the tutelar gods of our feast, 
And to-night, 'twere a sin to divide them, 
Two bards of the West, and a bard of the East, 
With one spirit to quicken and guide them. 
So, Luigi or Carlo, a beaker again, 
This way, of your liveliest Pommard! 
We'll drink to a trio whose star shall not wane— 
Here's Shelley, FitzGerald, and Omar! 





The Lounger 


Mr. ABRAHAM CAHAN, the author of ‘* Yekl” (see review on 
page 53) was born in Wilna, Lithuania, in 1860, The son of a 
teacher of Hebrew, and the grandson of a rabbi, he was destined 
at first for the rabbinate, but became 
a schoolteacher, and was forced to 
flee to escape arrest as a member of 
the revolutionary party. He reached 
New York in 1882, went to work in 
a factory until he had mastered Eng- 
lish, and then for ten years taught 
the language to his ignorant coun- 
trymen in a night-school. The 
sweat-shops early attracted his at- 
tention, and he was active in the or- 
ganization of trade-unions. He was 7 
also interested in the establishment ‘ 
of a Yiddish publication, and is at 
present the editor of its weekly and 
monthly editions. His portrait is 
printed here by courtesy of the 
Messrs. Appleton. Mr. Cahan was, in a sense, ‘‘ discovered” by 
Mr. Howells, who met him in the course of his social investigations. 
And this reminds me that the same eminent author has discovered 
a Negro poét in the person of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, to whose 
little book of verse, ‘‘ Majors and Minors,” he devoted himself 
exclusively in Harper's Weekly of June 27, Mr. Dunbar's work, 
so far as itican be judged by Mr. Howells’s extracts, is not un- 
deserving’ of the compliment. 

*' * * 


MR. GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS'S yery pleasing and appro- 
priate design for a book-plate for the Authors Club, which won 
the $100 prize offered last spring by a member of the Club, is thus 
described in the Chicago Post, the writer having seen it in The 
Critic of May 30:— 

‘* Tt represents a human figure sitting at a desk, partly turning around 
as if answering the call of nations. The hair and et of this figure are 
distinctly feminine, but the legs, which are bare and gnarled from the knee 
down, are painfully masculine. The figure is robed in a loose-fitting gar- 
ment, fastened by a rhinestone at the throat. Upon its head is somet 
which may pass either as alaurel leaf or a Tam O'Shanter, The sun is 
rising, or setting, in the distance, and a small bird of species unrecogni- 
zable is disporting himself in the 6 In front of the desk at which the 
figure sits isa large curtain fancifully set off with many representations 
of Pegasus, the initial A, a quill pen and a creature that may be taken 
for anything from a lizard to a bedbug, The central figure holds in his 
hands a quill, and spread out before him is a huge book, in which he 
appears'to have been putting down a column of figures, a gentle tribute 
to the membership of the Authors Club, which is composed principally 
of clerks in publishing houses.” 

ee ek 


THE POST OF CLERK in a publishing-house is a respectable— 
nay, in some cases an honorable—one; but an authors’ club com- 
posed mainly of publishers’ clerks, or, indeed, of anything but au- 
thors, would of course be a little ridiculous, Asa matter of fact, 
there is scarcely another club in existence that is so dominated as 
to membership by its title and certificate of incorporation. I have 
just examined the ‘‘ Manual” of the Club for the year 1896, and I 
find therein the names of 146 activemembers. Of these all but nine 
are bona-fide authors; and of the nine, one (Mr. Low) is a college 

resident, and an accomplished writer and speaker; two are col- 
fas professors, and the others are en n editorial work on 
leading magazines, or are otherwise identified with journalism. 
Among the twenty-seven deceased active members, there was 
hardly one who not published at least one book, a fair pocoer- 
tion “of them being such well-known writers as George William 
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Curtis, Richard Grant White, Eugene Field, President Porter of 
Yale, Prof. Boyesen, Thomas W. Knox and Bill Nye. The list of 
honorary members is very small, but very distinguished. Mrs. 
Stowe’s name headed it last month, but now that she has joined 
Arnold, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes and Stevenson, there remain 
only Messrs, R. H. Stoddard, James Bryce, Donald G. Mitchell, 
Maarten Maartens and Alphonse Daudet. 


»* * * 


THE CHICAGO T7ribune deems worthy of editorial description 
and comment a ‘‘rare spectacle” that was recently presented to 
its fellow-citizens on the occasion of Mr. Rockefeller’s first visit to 
the University he has so munificently endowed, when President 
Harper, Mr. Rockefeller and Prof, Stagg of the gymnasium, ‘‘ and 
about forty more of the professors and instructors, set out for a 
spin among the parks in spite of the blazing weather. It was a 
rarer spectacle when, moved by the temptations to more rapid 
movement and the superb roads of the Midway and Jackson Park, 
the procession did a little scorching and enjoyed an impromptu 
race, It was perhaps fitting that the stocky’and muscular Stagg 
should come in first, and that the quiet and unostentatious million- 
aire should come in a close second, followed equally closely by the 
beaming and lusty President.” A race between President Harper 
and President Eliot of Harvard is suggested. But why, pray, is 
President Low overlooked? It is only a little while since he pro- 
claimed himself an ardent rider, declaring that one of the first 
duties of a college professor was to ride a wheel, and that he had 
won the gratitude of many a member of his staff by persuading 
him to become a cycler. Columbia is a very hot-bed of bicycular 
enthusiasm. 

* * 


APROPOS @F MY REMARK that Mr. Henry B. Fuller is the latest 
sufferer from the propensity of editors and publishers of small ac- 
count to print the productions of ‘‘ unknown authors of well-known 
names” (among other such sufferers being Miss Wilkins, Prof. 
W. H. Bishop and Mr. James Lane Allen), the Chicago Post ob- 
serves that ‘‘it is an excellent plan for authors to be known by 
their full names, as, for example, Joel Chandler Harris and F. 
Hopkinson Smith."” Undoubtedly that helps, but it is not a per- 
fect protection; for Mr. Allen does sign his name in full, and so 
does (or did) his namesake. And the late Mr. W. Hamilton Gib- 
son gave As name at least as fully as does Mr. Smith. In his 
case (as he complained in 7he Critic years ago), not only was his 
name published by another, but he was dunned for overdue ac- 
counts by persons of whom he had never heard. 


* * 


IT IS CURIOUS TO SEE what differences of opinion have been de- 
veloped by Mr. Crane’s ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage.”” We all know 
how it incensed Gen. McClurg, who saw in it only the grossest 
sort of caricature. Many are they who take the same view of the 
little book. Yet many others—veterans among them—hold it to 
be absolutely faithful to facts. Thus, one reads in C. K. S.’s 
‘* Literary Letter” in Zhe /ilustrated London News :—‘‘ General 
Sir Evelyn Wood—than whom a braver man never lived—has ex- 
caper the opinion that Mr, Crane's work is quite the finest thing 
n that line that has ever been done, and that the intuitions’ of the 
boy who has never seen war are worth far more than the experi- 
ences of any writer known to him, even though he may have been 
in the thick of the fiercest battle.’’ The trouble with those who 
fail to see the merit of ‘‘ The Red Badge” is that they take it to 
be intended as a description of the sensations and experiences of 
the typical youth. Itis not that. It is a study of the effect of his 
first battle upon a youth of a certain ¢emperament. Given the 
temperament, and the sensations are natural enough. 


* * © 


N, H., IN HIS New York letter to Zhe Author, gives some in- 
teresting statistics of the book-trade, statistics that argue well for 
the taste of the reading public. He has.taken pains to write to 
the leading booksellers throughout the country and finds that the 
‘*classic " American authors sell better than the unclassic atithors 
of the present day. It is the cheap reprints of the classics that 
have the largest sales. He tells us that Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co, have sold 480,000 copies of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” 
notwithstanding that the copyright has run out. Of course, the 
sales of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter ’’ during the past two or three years 
have not equalled the sales of ‘‘ Trilby’’ or ‘‘ The Prince of India,” 
which latter has had the largest sale in the West. ; 


* * ® 
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Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE'S paper on the first number of Zhe 
Cornhill, printed in its July issue, beginning the new series, would 
be of remarkable interest if it contained only the two letters that 
passed between her father, and Mrs. Browning. Thackeray was 
then editing Ze Cornhill and felt compelled to decline a poem of 
Mrs, Browning’s, ‘‘ Lord Walter’s Wife,”” because in it was ‘‘an 
unlawful passion felt by a man for a woman.” In her reply to 
this letter, Mrs. Browning wrote:—‘‘I confess it, dear Mr. 
Thackeray, never was anyone turned out of a room for indecent 
behavior in a more gracious and conciliatory manner.” What 
would Thackeray say, if he were alive to-day and could read the 
sort of things that men and women write and that are published 
in the magazines? I am afraid that he was a little too strait- 
laced, for he had little patience with George Eliot and less with 
George Sand. Yet he was the literary godfather of Charlotte 
Bronté—and was not the passion of Jane Eyre and Rochester 
‘*unlawful” ? 


London Letter 


I HAVE BECOME the grateful possessor of one of fifty-two copies. 
printed of the admirable poem by Mr. Austin Dobson, written for 
the recent Johnson dinner at Pembroke College, Oxford. It is in 
quarto, in old-faced type, with long s’s, and follows with precision 
the format of the first edition of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Retaliation.” As 
the author has promised its publication elsewhere, I do not feel 
justified in making any quotation; but it may safely be said that 
it will stand in public esteem side by side with his sympathetic 
Memorial Verses to Pope, which form one of the best critical 
eulogies in the English language. Mr. Dobson was himself pres- 
ent at the dinner, but could not be persuaded to recite his own 
verses, which were accordingly read by the Master of the Temple, 
with how rare a discretion those who have listened to his elocution 
will readily surmise. The dinner was a great success in every 
way; and the more distinguished guests were housed in College 
for the night. Pembroke—a small and not as a rule a very 
conspicuous college—must have felt very proud of itself that 
evening: not only for the memory of that famous undergraduate 
of the past, but also for its association for the moment with so 
many learned a/umauz of other institutions and of varying genera- 
tions! 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter, the popular editor of so many papers, 
was quietly married yesterday afternoon to Miss Dora Sigerson. 
The bride’s father gave her away, and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. 
Shorter’s great friend, was among the guests. In the afternoon 
the newly married couple left for Switzerland; and, upon their 
return, will settle at Marlborough Road, in St. John’s Wood. Mr. 
George Meredith, Mr. James Payn and many literary friends were 
among those who sent good wishes and wedding- gifts, 

Mr. Hall Caine passed through London early this week on his 
way to Eastbourne, where he was to open a new library with a 
golden key. His speech there gave much satisfaction, being earnest 
and vigorous. He was followed by Mr. William Le Queux, who, 
according to the reporters, begged the promoters of the new li- 
brary to stock it largely with light literature: a piece of advice, 
one would think, net very urgently needed nowadays. Had Mr. 
Le Queux represented the necessity for a good sound basis of the 
classics, he would have touched more nearly to the prevailing 
malady. However, every one to his taste; and Eastbourne, no 
doubt, will do her duty by the ‘‘minim”’ novelists. 

It seems that we shall have to wait a little yet for that new and: 
vivacious daily paper—be it Zhe Mayfair Gazette or what not— 
with which Mr. Harry Custis to revive the dying press. For that 
energetic gentleman sails to-morrow for South Africa,and it is not 
said how long he will be absent. Meanwhile, Mr. Pearson has in- 
augurated his company ; and the shares, I understand, were swept 
up ina morning. It is said that Mr. Pearson’s new daily paper 
will follow very shortly. 

The Daily Chronicle, by printing yesterday morning a letter 
from an unknown novelist verdazim, called attention to one of the 
little devices to which I recently alluded, by which inconsequent 
scribblers do their own ‘‘ puffing.”” This gentleman had written a 
nice little paragraph, all by himself, to say.that his new story, 
which had ‘‘ enjoyed immense success during its serial course,” 
would shortly appear in book-form, when it would be found to be 
of ‘‘ absorbing interest,”’ and to throw ‘‘ new light” on the prob- 
lems of hypnotism. This little effusion he sent to the Chronicle 
with a letter begging them to find a corner forit. Théy did: a 
conspicuous corner : with letter and paragraph together in one red 
burial blent! One feels half sorry for the unknown novelist; but 
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really this sort of self-advertisement ought to be stopped. It is 
catried to such a degree in one or two papers that they have be- 
come at once a laughing-stock and a stone of offense. 

Things are rather dull with the theatres, and the season is grad- 
ually waning to its close. The much-advertised ‘‘ Little Genius,” 
which has been so successful in Germany, was produced in Lon- 
don last night without much accompanying enthusiasm, It seems 
unlikely to please an English audience. There is much talk about 
the forthcoming burlesque at the Gaiety, in which Mr, Seymour 
Hicks is reported to think his part insufficient ; but generally speak- 
ing the weather is found too hot for indoor amusement. All the 
world has been at Henley, and is now at Lords, and the conse- 
quent torporin literary interest must be my excuse for making this 
letter a good deal shorter than is my wont. And, after all, my 
readers are not likely to quarrel with brevity ! 


LONDON, I0 July 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Edmond de Goncourt 


THE ELDER MEMBER of the unique firm of literary and artistic 
collaborators, who died in Paris on July 16, was born at Nancy, 
26 May 1822, and started life as an artist with his brother Jules 


(born 17 Dec. 1830, 


died 20 June 1870). 
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the latter half of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury :—‘*‘ Histoire de 
la Société Francaise 
pendant la Révolu- 
tion,” **La Société 
Frangaise pendant 
le Directoire,” 
‘* Portraits Intimes 
du XVIIIe. Siécle,” 
‘* Histoire de Marie 
Antoinette,”” ‘' Les 
Maitresses de Louis 
XV.,"" ‘*La Femme 
au XVIIIe. Siécle ” 
and ‘*L’Amour au 
XVIille. Siécle”’ 
which were followed 
by ‘*Gavarni,” 
‘*L’Art au XVII Ie. 
Siécle”” and works on Watteau and Prudhon, They were pio- 
neers in the revelation of the beauties of Japanese art to the western 
world. Their name was made more widely known by their un- 
compromisingly naturalistic novels, ‘‘ Charles Demailly,” ‘* Soeur 
Philoméne,” ‘* Renée Mauperin,” ‘‘ Germinie Lacerteux,” ‘‘ Ma- 
nette Salomon”’ and ‘‘ Madame Gervaisais.”” After his brother’s 
death, Edmond published ‘‘ La Fille Elisa,” ‘‘La Faustin ” and 
‘* Chérie.”” The work by which ‘‘ les Goncourt”’ will, however, be 
known most widely, is the ‘‘ Journal des Goncourt,” certainly one 
of the most curious of contemporary French records, and one that, 
notwithstanding its glaring faults and plentiful lack of proportion, 
will form an important document for the future student of French 
life since the middle of this century. 

As it is impossible to speak of the work of one of the brothers 
without mentioning that of the other, so it is difficult to forma 
reliable opinion of the place that will finally be given them in the 
record of French letters. Great artists they undoubtedly were, and 
the unity of the works they wrote together, the evidence as of one 
individual genius in even the smallest details, furnishes an interest- 
ing puzzle for psychologists. Itis as students of the morals, man- 
ners and environment of their time, however, rather than as tellers 
of tales that they will be known in days to come; and through all 
their work, artistic, imaginative and anecdotic, will be found the 
same lack of proportion and of impartiality. Great minds as they 
were, they lacked the supreme gift that would have put them among 
the immortals. The portrait given here is from the 7rzbune. 
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Mr. OLIN L. WARNER, the well-known sculptor, was badly 
injured last Tuesday evening, by running into a cab, while riding 
his bicycle in Central Park. The shock rendered him unconscious, 
He was taken to the Presbyterian Hospital, where, among other 
injuries, one of his eyes was found to be seriously hurt. 
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William Hamilton Gibson 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, the artist, illustrator and au- 
thor, who died in Washington, Conn., on July 16, was born in 
Sandy Hook, the same state, on 5 Oct. 1850, and began his career 
as anartist with botanical drawings for The American Agri- 
culturist and Hearth and Home. He also furnished a number 
of the natural his- 
tory illustrations 
in the ** American 
Cyclopedia,” and 
subsequently be- 
came connected 
with The Art 
Journal, His in- 
troduction to the 
wider public that 
learned so quickly 
to appreciate the 
charms of his pen 
and pencil was & 
through the pages + 
of Harper's Mag- 
azine, Thebooks 
of which he was 
both author and 
illustrator are 
‘*Camp Life in the 
Woods,” *‘ Tricks 
of Trapping and 
Trap Making,” 
‘* Pastoral Days; 
or, Memories of a 
New England Year,” ‘‘ Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings 
in New England,” ‘‘ Happy Hunting Grounds,” ‘‘ Sharp Eyes: 
A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks among Insects, Birds 
and Flowers” and ‘‘Our Edible Mushrooms.” He illustrated 
‘*The Heart of the White Mountains,”’ ‘* Nature’s Serial Story "’ 
and various collections of poems, among them the ‘‘ Pictorial Edi- 
tion of Longfellow”’ and ‘‘In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers,"” 
by Dora and Elaine Goodale, Mr. Gibson was a successful lec- 
turer and a member of the American Water-Color Society. 





Brow Au bors’ Portrait Catalorne.—Copyright, 1893, bv Harper & Bros, 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


THE CENTENARY of the discovery of the art of lithography 
was celebrated in Philadelphia on July 13, under the auspices of the 
Lithographers’ Association of that city, among those present being 
Messrs, Louis Prang of Boston and Louis Sartain of Philadelphia, 
An exhibition of 200 plates, some of them exceedingly rare, was. 
held. It included work by the discoverer of the art, Aloys Sene- 
felder, the collection exhibited by the Grolier Club in March, and 
that of Mr. Prang. The latter.presided at the dinner held in the 
evening, in the absence of Mr. Julius Bien of this city. 


—Mr. Platt Powell Ryder, the well-known portrait painter, who 
died suddenly at.Saratoga on July 16, was born in Brooklyn on 11 
June 1821, and studied art in New Orleans, in Paris under Léon 
Bonnat, in Belgium and Holland. He was elected an A. N. A. in 
1869. 

—A< stained-glass window designed by Mr. Arild Rosenkrantz, 
which has been on exhibition at the works of the Decorative 


‘Stained Glass Co. in Washington Square, has the distinction of 


being the first American work of its kind produced on a Euro- 
pean order. It is to be erected in the church of Wickhambreaux, 
Kent, England, as a memorial to the late Mrs, Hariette Duer de 
Gallatin, The composition is divided into two parts, the upper 
showing the seven archangels in robes of various bright colors, and 
the lower, in which blue predominates, having for subject the An- 
nunciation. The general effect is very rich and striking. 

—The auction sale of Lord Leighton’s various collections re- 
alized nearly $172,000, Rembrandt’s ‘‘Standard Bearer” in 
Warwick Castle has already been sold to Mr. Charles Wertheimer. 


—A large number of portraits and other commercial engravings 
on steel, the life work of the late engraver Burt, have been put 


on exhibition at the GrolierClub. There are, also, a few drawings 
in water-colors and in pencil, after the manner of the old English 
water-color school, which showed that Mr. Burt, if he had had an 
opportunity, might have produced artistic work. 
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—The Boston 7ranscript of July 11 stated that the Jeypore 
Portfolios of Architectural Details, published at the expense of the 
Maharajah of Jeypore, and offered by him free of cost to public 
institutions applying therefor (see Zhe Critic of Apr. 25), were pub- 
lished in a limited edition, which had been wholly exhausted, 
‘more than 300 applications” having been made for the last four- 
teen copies. Col. S, S. Jacob, under whose supervision the work 
‘was prepared, writes to us from London that he regrets being un- 
able to despatch the Portfolios beyond Bombay, and that it will be 
necessary for applicants to appoint an agent in that city for receiv- 
ing and forwarding them. It will be advisable, also, he says, to 
ascertain the amount of the freight before applying, ‘‘ in order to 
avoid any disappointment.” Col, Jacob’s letter is dated June 26, 
which inclines us to the belief that the 7yamscrif¢'s report is based, 
tather, on some non-receipt of the Portfolios caused by the freight 
difficulty referred to above. 


Rare Books and Autographs 


MEssrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hedge, London, dispersed some 
interesting manuscripts and printed books in their sale on June 18- 
24, the following being amongst the most important :—An illus- 
trated Burns ( Douglas edition ), 40/.; Keats’s Poems, 1817, 16/, 
ios. ; Shelley's proposal for putting reform to the vote, 1817, 21/.; 
The Corsair, 1839-40, with articles by Thackeray, New York, 
12/. 12s.; Kilmarnock Burns, 1786 (torn and soiled ), 70/.; Wil- 
liam Hubbard, ‘‘ Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians of 
New England,” with the original map, 1677, 111/.; ‘‘ Biblia 
Sacra,” Latin MS., fourteenth century, 1o1/.; Eliot’s ‘‘ Indian 
Bible,” 1685-90, 82/.; First Cranmer Bible, 1539 (imperfect ), 
70l,; Three Bronté MSS., 19/., 27/7. and 25/. (see The Critic 
of July 4, page 14); an autograph poem of Burns, 19/. 10s.; an 
autograph letter of the same to Mr. Findlater, Dumfries, 30/. ; the 
pane of glass from T. Carlyle’s lodgings in Moray Street, Edin- 
burgh, containing a stanza scratched thereon by himself, 11/. 55. 
(see The Critic of June 27, page 470); diplomatic correspond- 
ence addressed to the Marquis de Sandé, Portuguese Ambassador 
to England, 1663-66, 48/.; autograph letter by Charles Dickens 
on the dispute with Bentley, 20/.; A finely illuminated ‘‘ Hore,” 
on vellum, fifteenth century, with miniatures, 500/.; ‘‘ Livre de 
Priéres de Marie de Castille ” (imperfect ), 38/.; ‘‘ Hore,” printed 
on vellum, Paris, 1503-20, 26/.; lock of Napoleon's hair, cut 
when on board the Bellerophon, 30/. ; ‘‘ Hore,” with eighty-two 
miniatures in a high style of French art, fourteenth century, 200/. ; 
Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas,”’ first edition, 1638, 1o1/. ; Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene,” first edition, 1590-96, 17/,; R. L. Stevenson, ‘‘ The 
Charity Bazaar,” 15/.; Second Prayer Book of Edward VI., 1552, 
24/.; Allan Ramsay’s ‘‘ Tea-Table Miscellany,’ original auto- 


graph MS., 19/. 5s.; Richardson's ‘‘ Clarissa,” presentation copy, ° 


45/.; Shakespeare Folios, second, 75/., third, 43/., fourth, 342. ; 
sixty-four autograph letters by Southey to Taylor of Norwich, 
18/. ; seventeen original sketches by Thackeray, 232/. 10s. ; Cax- 
ton’s first edition of Chaucer, wanting two folios, 1880/, ; Holin- 
shed’s ‘‘Chronicles,” first edition, 36/.; Coleridge’s copy of 
Browne’s ‘‘ Vulgar Errors,” 1658, with numerous MS. notes, 30/. ; 
and his annotated copy of ‘* Religio Medici, "’ 1669, 8/. 85>; Keats’s 
Poems, ‘first edition, presentation copy to Wordsworth, 46/.; 
** Heures,” by S. Vostre, 1520-36, 30/. ; Rabelais, Amst., Bernard, 
1741, 10/, 5s.; ‘* Ars Moriendi,” Norimb., 1512, 16/. ; ‘‘ Hore,” 
yprinted upon vellum, 1520, 31/. 10s.; ‘* Evangeliorum Codex,” 
written and illuminated in 1436, 650/. Atasale held by the same 
firm on July 13-14, was sold the MS. of Burns’s ‘‘ Holy Willie’s 
Prayer,’ on four quarto pages. This MS. differs from the printed 
edition of the poem, and contains a complete stanza not found in 
‘the MS. purchased by the Kilmarnock Corporation in 1884. Its 
history, from the time it left Burns's possession, has been traced 
without a break. The poem is sixty-six lines in length, deals with 
the events that led to American Independence, and begins (not 
very promisingly) thus :— 
‘* When Guildford good our Pilot stood 
Fe rt = _ hel = vo man, 
ce t, at tea a pica 
Within America, man." 





Education 


FRIENDS of Oriental studies in America will welcome the news 
of the distinction that has just been conferred upon Charles Rock- 
well Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University, com- 
ing to him in the form of election to honorary membership in the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, in Calcutta. The Society conferred 
this honor in consideration of his distinguished services as a 
Sanskritist. The mark of recognition is the greater, as the list of 
Honorary Members is confined to thirty names throughout the 
world. Dr. Lanman is the only American that holds this enviable 
position; his predecessor was the late William Dwight Whitney. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded in 1784, by that worthy 
pioneer in Oriental research, Sir William Jones, and is the oldest 
existing Oriental society. 


The number of students at the German Universities during the 
present term has reached the unprecedented total of upwards of 
29,700. ‘The law students stand at the top, those of dentistry at 
the foot of the list. 


By the will of the late George W. Wales of Boston, the Trus- 
tees of the Museum of Fine Arts are to receive $30,000, payable 
on the decease of his widow, together with his books on pottery, 
painting, glass, engraving and architecture, and many valuable 
paintings. To the kindergarten connected with the Perkins Insti- 
tution and Massachusetts School for the Blind he gives $5000. 


Mr. B. N. Farren of Philadelphia has given $10,000 to the 
Archeological Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, who founded the Italian Free Read- 
ing-Room and Library in Mulberry Street, two years ago, has 
largely increased its facilities, and placed an ice-water fountain at 
its door, for the use of passers-by. The Library now contains 
3000 volumes, most of them given by the founder. 

Ground has been broken for a new Science Hall at Lake Erie 
Seminary, Ohio. On the eve of Commencement $14,000 had been 
raised toward a fund of $20,000, on the completion of which a 
friend is to add $10,000 for equipment. 


The Berlin Academy of Sciences has voted to Prof. Kirchhoff 
$1000 for continuing his collection of Greek inscriptions; to Prof. 
Dills $1800 for publishing the writings of Greek commentators on 
Aristotle; and to Prof. Schmoller $1500 for continuing the pub- 
lication of the political correspondence of Frederick II. 


Senator Sawyer will give $25,000 of the $40,000 which Osh- 
kosh, Wis., must raise to secure the bequest of $60,000 for a public 
library made by the late Mr. Marshall Harris. 


An astronomical expedition, under the direction of Mr. Percival 
Lowell, left Chicago on July 19 for Arizona, to make a systematic 
survey of the sidereal systems of the southern heavens. Mr. Lowell 
himself will make special observations of the planet Mars. Con- 
nected with him in the undertaking are Dr. T. J. See of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Messrs. A. E. Douglass, W. A. Cogges- 
hall, D. A. Drew and A. S, Clark. Arizona offers the most 
favorable atmospheric and climatic conditions for astronomical 
work, and the expedition has one of the best lenses in the country 
at its disposition. 

Pupils of the late Julia Gibbons have raised and sent to Hamp- 
ton the sum of $1500 for the establishment of a permanent Julia 
Gibbons Scholarship. 


The largest school in the world is that maintained in the East 
End of London by Baron Rothschild. It has 3500 scholars, 
mostly belonging to the poorest class of Russian Jews, and a staff 
of 100 teachers. It was founded fifty-five years ago by members 
of the Rothschild family, and the generosity of its present pro- 
tector provides breakfasts every morning for all who wish to take 
them. In April, at the approach of the Jewish Passover, each girl 
receives a dress and a pair of shoes, and each boy a suit of clothes 
and a pair of shoes; and again in October, shoes are given to all 
who need them. A savirigs-bank, instituted by Lord Rothschild to 
encourage thrift, pays ten per cent. interest per annum, the savings 
being limited to five pounds yearly. The teachers can avail them- 
selves of it to a yearly amount of fifteen pounds, The institution is 
Lord Rothschild’s pet charity. 


A new volume in the Cambridge Geographical Series, published 
by m4 Macmillan Co., will be a ‘‘ Geographical History of Man- 
ua Tey 

The Macmillan Co, will shortly publish ‘‘ An Introduction to 
the History of the Church of England, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day,” by Henry O. Wakeman, author of the volume 
on ‘‘ The Ascendancy of France, A.D., 1598-1715,” in the Peri- 
ods of European History Series. 

The Macmillan Co. announces for early publication a translation 
of Dr. von Zittel’s elaborate work on palzontology, by Dr. Charles 
R. Eastman of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard, 
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MEssrs. D, APPLETON & Co, announce that ‘‘all of Rudyard 
Kipling’s poems and stories—and, for that matter, the poems and 
stories of other distinguished English authors—are copyrighted in 
this country, and their quotation in newspapers or elsewhere is a 
violation of the copyright law, carrying serious penalties,” 


—Messrs. Harper & Bros. have in press ‘‘ Limitations,” a new 
novel by E. F. Benson, and ‘‘ The Dwarf’s Tailor, and Other 
Fairy Stories,’” by Zoe Dana Underhill. 


—Mr. Joseph Wesley Harper, who died on July 21 in this city, 
was the son and namesake of one of the founders of the firm of 
Harper & Bros., and for many years one of its members, He 
was born in Brooklyn, 16 Match 1830, and graduated from Co- 
lumbia College in the class of ’48, entering the firm of Harper & 
Bros. in 1869. For many years he was at the head of the literary 
department of the house, retiring only two yearsago. Mr. Harper 
had been a Trustee of Columbia College for twenty years, and 
was a member of the Metropolitan, Century and University Clubs 
and of the New York and Long Island Historical Societies, and a 
vestryman of St. Thomas’s.Church, 


—Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Tom Sawyer, Detective,” will be concluded 
in the September Harfer's Magazine. 


—Services in memory of the late Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
were held in the First Colored Baptist Church in Baltimore on 
July 20. A resolution was passed to the effect that ‘‘ In considera- 
tion of the valuable services which Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
rendered in bringing about the emancipation of the slaves in this 
country, * * * a monument should be erected in her mem- 
ory.” Efforts will be made to interest the colored people of all 
denominations throughout the country, and to collect adequate 
funds for a lasting memorial of the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”’ 


—The inventory of Mrs. Stowe's estate, submitted when her will 
was offered for probate in Hartford, Conn., gives the total value 
at $42,353.95, including a. $10,000 house in Forest Street, several 
blocks of Western railroad stock and $8750 due from a publish- 
ing-firm. Her personal belongings are .put down at $1009. The 
English copyrights and her Florida plantation are not put down as 
worth any definite sum. The house is bequeathed to her twin 
daughters, Eliza and Harriet, and the estate divided equally be- 
tween them and the Rev. Charles E, Stowe of Simsbury, her son, 


—The celebration of the centenary of Burns’s death, at Dum- 
fries and Glasgow, took place on July 21. The program of that 
at Dumfries, where the poet lies buried, included a procession of 
Scottish and American Burns clubs, town councils, Freemasons, 
etc. ; the reception of wreaths and memorial tributes at the mauso- 
leum, by Lord Rosebery, who presided and made the address, a 
conversasione, and a concert. Mr. Forrest MacLee of this city 
spoke on behalf of the visiting delegations at luncheon, The Rev. 
Dr. George C. Lorimer of Boston alsospoke. In the evening Lord 
Rosebery delivered the principal address at the celebration in St. 
Andrew's Hall, Glasgow. The celebration committee included 
many prominent public personages, men-of-letters and poets. The 
day was remembered here by the Scottish-Americah Musical So- 
ciety, at Manhattan Beach, with two concerts, the programs being 
made up of songs by Burns and Scottish melodies, 


—A Tom Hughes Memorial Fund has been started in England, 
for the purpose of erecting a life-size statue of the author at Rugby. 
Any surplus of subscriptions will be devoted to the home mission 
work identified with Rugby. Contributions should be sent to 
Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale & Co., 50 Cornhill, E. C., London. 


—Memorials to Thomas Arnold, Cardinal Newman, Thomas 
Hughes, Cardinal Manning and a joint one to Heminge and Con- 
dell, Shakespeare’s publishers, were unveiled recently in London 
on a single day. Arnold's bust is in the baptistry of Westminster 
Abbey, and Newman’s statue in Brompton Oratory. The coin- 
cidence of the ceremonies in honor of these two leaders of rival 
religious movements on the same day was entirely due to accident. 

—Charles Dickens, the Younger, died in London on July 21, 
from paralysis. His last work was a new, uniform edition of his 
father’s novels, now in course of publication by the Macmillan Co. 

—Joseph Alfred Novello, the composer, organist, scientist and 
music publisher, who died in Genoa on July 17, was born in 1810, 
and established himself in London in 1829 as a music publisher, 
inventing a few years later his system of printing music roa 
He assisted Bessemer in his scientific researches, and retired in 
1856, establishing himself in Italy. 
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novel is to appear later, as a serial, 
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—The Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Episcopal Bishop of 
Western New York, who died suddenly at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
on July 20, was born at Mendham, N., J., 1o May 1818. He was 
graduated from the University of the City of New York in 1838, 
and completed his course at the General Theological Seminary 
in 1841. He was consecrated Bishop in 1865. In 1885 he 
founded the Christian Literature Co. of this city, for which he 
edited nine volumes of the series of ante-Nicene Fathers, and also 
its edition of ‘‘ St. Augustine on the Psalms.” Among his original 
works are ‘‘ Christian Ballads,’’ ‘‘ Athanasian, and Other Poems,” 
‘* Hallowe'en,” ‘Saul, a Mystery,” ‘‘Sermons on Doctrine and 
Duty,” ‘* Impressions of England,” ‘‘ Criterion,” ‘Moral Re- 
forms,” ‘* Apollos,” ‘* Lady Chace,” ‘* The Penitential,” ‘« Holy 
Writ and Modern Thought” (the Bedell lectures), ‘‘ Institutes of 
Christian History ’(Baldwin lectures), ‘*‘ The Paschal,” a book of 
Easter verse, and a number of works in French. 


—Mr. George P. Smith, for fifty years connected with the Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society and at the time of his death the 
Society’s Boston agent, died at Roxbury on July 13. 


—Benjamin West Ball, the journalist and poet, who died in 
Rochester on July 14, at the age of seventy-three, had published vol- 
umes of verse entitled ‘‘ Elfin-land, and Other Poems” and ‘‘ The 
Merrimac River, Hellenics, and Other Poems.” His verse was that 
of a studious and thinking man, and very readable; but it was not 
calculated to tempt one to a second perusal. He was a friend of 
Emerson, who pronounced him a ‘‘ youth of great promise,” 

—A letter of Southey’s just unearthed has this reference to ‘‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel” :—‘‘ My profits upon this poem [‘ Ma- 
doc ’] in the course of twelve months amount precisely to 3/. 175. 
1d. Inthe same time Walter Scott has sold 4500 copies of his 
‘ Lay,’ and netted over 1ooo/, But my acorn will continue to 
grow when his turkey bean shall have withered.” 


—‘* A record price for an English binding,” says The Atheneum, 
‘*is an event whch seems to call for special mention. The Bun- 
bury copy of the seventh edition of Cowley’s ‘ Works,’ 1681, re- 
alized 126/. at Sotheby's the other day, and, so far as we have 
been able to discover, that sum is the highest amount yet paid for 
a volume bound by an English binder. The work is undoubtedly 
an elaborate and remarkable specimen of contemporary bibliopegy 
by an unknown'craftsman, The old English morocco is covered 
with a blaze of gilt tooling in panels, with designs of flowers and 
fruits, stars and crescents, with centre and corner ornaments in 
yellow and blue. Curiously enough, a presentation copy of the 
first edition, with an autograph inscription from Cowley to Lady 
Hanmer, only realized 6/. 15s. in the same sale.” 


—The Buoncompagni Library, now housed in the Cenci Palace 
at Rome, and comprising over 70,000 volumes, isin the market. 
It is rich in incunabula. 


—Mr. George W. Vanderbilt’s library on forestry, which, accord- 
ing to reports, had been held by the Custom House authorities for 
duties to be paid, is already at Biltmore. Mr, Vanderbilt's secre- 
tary paid the duty, under protest, and the appraisers have decided 
that duty was rightly charged on twenty of the volumes. 


—Mrs, Helen Campbell, who has given much of her time during 
the past two years to her courses of lectures on household econom- 
ics in the universities of Wisconsin, Illinois, etc., has decided 
to make Linton Street, near Reading Road, Cincinnati, her home 
for the coming year. Her ‘‘ Household Economics” will be 
issued in the autumn by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and a 
The social settlement known 
as the Elm Street Settlement, Chicago, in which Mrs. Campbell 
has been head worker during the past year, will continue on the 
same lines, a corps of workers being enlisted there, while courses 
of lectures will be given as usual. 

—Mr. Howells, who, it had been announced, would take part in 
a debate on tipping before the association of coach and cab drivers 
in this city, has written a letter wherein he states that he has been 
misunderstood. While willing to say a few words on the subject 
in public, he has no intention of entering into a public discussion. 





Free Parliament 


QUESTION 

1817.—A class of ladies has just finished Guizot's ‘‘ History of 
Civilization in Europe,” On the last page, the author refers toa 
forthcoming His’ of French Civilization, The class would 
like to go on with this study, provided the proposed volume or 


volumes be suitable for class study—that is, not too cumbersome 
My impression is, but I cannot verify it, 


—and not too costly. 
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that it is in about four volumes, and, while the possibilities of our 
class work admit of some work outside of our text-book, it would 
—— suicidal to our intentions to lay a 
ind. Would this History of Civilization in jane meet Blossom, H 

‘the demands of a class of ladies of various ages, all 
what one might call of academical grade educationall “ *ehting 
to do some outside study, but in no ea id of spontaneous com- 
so, at what res could 


‘bustion from the ardor of their efforts? 
the books be procured ? 


Guizot’s ‘‘ French Civilization” is a large work, which the 
the last three decades has 
We should advise the class to drop 


.activity of French historians durin 
shown to be untrustworthy. 
“Guizot and to study Prof. G, B. Adams's 
the Middle Ages” 


Prof. C. Gross (Lo 
“History of the 
** Histor 


of Modern Times,” 
(Beaty 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons,» $2.50). 
‘‘ General View of the Political History of Europe,” translated by 

samen, Green & Co., $1.25), and Duruy’s 
Middle Ages,” translated "by Prof, Adams, and 
translated by Prof. Grosvenor 
olt & Co., each $1.60) can also be highly recommended. 

f course, the best short work on French civilization is Rambaud’s 

‘* Histoire dela Civilisation Frangaise,” but it has not been trans- 
lated, so far as we are aware.—Eps. Criric.] 
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with water and sugar only, 
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and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
sO common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
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Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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A personal sketch by her friend.and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from Zhe Critic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 


-authors are similarly treated of in the same 


book, 
Cloth, $1.50.  Large-paper, $5.00. 


THE fae COMPANY, 
7 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





estorations, the publications in which the best 
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the case of every work of importance, a brief 
dieousiion of the present theories regarding its date 
and position in the history of Greek sculpture. 
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Christian World. 


13th thousand 
Tom Grogan 


By F. Hopkinson —. 
Reinhart. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





Illustrated by 


“A atirring, thrilling dramatic nan: "—Matl and 
Eupress, New York. 
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By F. J. Stimson (** J. 8.o0f Dale’). $1.25. 
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very interesting story.”—Boston Transcript. 
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By Kate W. Hamilton. $1.25. 


**One of the brightest books of the new year; a 
very good story.” —Brooklyn Eagle, 
** Decidedly original. ”— Boston 


The Supply at St. Agatha’s 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With Illustra- 
tions. Square 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“ A wonderful little book.”—Pacijic Churchman. 


be: Village Watch-Tower 


oA Mrs. Wiggin. $1.06. 


The book is a mine of character, of amusement 
as pathos.” —Ch: orld, London, 


The Life of Nancy 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. $1.25. 


* Amung recent volumes of Short ‘Stories ‘ The 
Life of Nancy’ is one of the most delightful.”—The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 
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The Story of Christine Rochefort 


By Helen Choate Prince. $1.25. 


‘* An excellent story, told with real power and in- 
terest.”—Na Observer, lon. 
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“A MASTERPIECE” 


THE SEATS OF ‘THE Minas 2. 


GILBERT 


Third Edition. 


Illustrated. 


PARKER. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





“A work of fine solidity and finish. The story is most enthralling in effect, most 
akilifully told, being compact of that kind of realism which is the romancer’s wine 
of history, and of the magic that is the romancer’s first gift.” —/ondon Daily Chron- 
tele. 

‘ The best thing he has done; one of the best things that anyone has done late- 
ly.” —St. James's Gazette. 

** One of the strongest stories of historical interest and adventure that we have 
vead formanyaday. . . . A notable and successful book.”—London Speaker 

‘* The finest novel Mr. Parker has yet written.”—London Athenaeum. 

**An admirable romance. The glory of a romance is its plot, and this plot is 
crowded with fine sensations, which have no rest until the fall of the famous old 
city and the final restitution of love. Mr. Parker is not of Mr. Weyman’s opinion, 
that r is only ible in France; and here is the issue—te be read and re- 
membered.” —Pail Mall Gasette. 

“* Mr. Parker’s latest book places him in the front rank of living novelists.”— 





It whirls 


**One finds it difficult to interrupt the narrative with pecetting cuane: 
one 3 of the year.”"— 


with excitement and strange adventure. - One of the boo! 
Chicago Record. 

**It is 80 good that we do not stop to think of its literature, and the personality of 
Doltaire is a masterpiece of creative art.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

“* By long odds the best story that has appeared this season.” —Buffale Commercial. 

**One of the nost noteworthy examples of historical fiction that have come to us, 
even in these years that have been so prolific of good work in the field of romance 
ceoee upon fact. Must be reckoned a masterpiece of its kind.”—Chicago 

tas, 

‘*A great novel, one that shows the author to be the sor of the power 
and capacity for admirable work, and the will to execute it."—Breckiyn Eagle. 

‘*The interest in the story is well sustained from beginning to end; in no place 
od it lag or talter, in no place does it fail to beat strong and true.”—JSeston Daily 

ertiser. 
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“Mr. Parker here adds to a reputation already wide, and anew demonstrates his 
power of pictorial portrayal and of strong dramatic situation and climax.”—/hila- 
adelphia Builetin. 

* The tale holds the reader's interest from first to last for it is full of fire and 
epirit, abounding in incident, and marked by good character drawing.” —/ ittsburg 


I2mo, 


OTHER BOOKS. 


THE TRESPASSER. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


‘Interest, pith, force, and charm—Mr. Parker's new story 
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because they are 
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Imost bare of synshetical decoration, his paragraphs are stirrin; 

real We read at times—as we have read the great masters o 
ly.”— The Critic. 


‘* Gilbert Parker writes a strong novel, but thus far this is his masterpiece, . . 








Times. 





16mo. 


It is one of the great novels of the year,”—Beston Advertiser. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. Flexible cloth, 75 cents, 


“A book which no one will be satisfied to put down until the end has been matter of certaintv and assurance.”— Zhe Nation. 
**A story of remarkable interest originality, and ingenuity of construction.”——Boston Home Fournal. 
“The perusal of this romance will repay those who care for new and original typ:s of charac:er, and who are susceptible to the fascination of afresh and vigorous . 


style.”"—London Daily News. 





For sale by al! booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publi hers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
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SUMMER READING. 
GEORGE’S MOTHER, 


BY STEPHEN CRANE. 


Large 16mo, 177 pages. Cloth, 75 cents. 


** The rugged power, the pane descriptions, 
the independent choice of words that give to this 
sentence a suggestion of recklessness are all in 
* George's Mother.’ ”—Commercial Advertiser, 


WORTH WHILE. 


By F F. MONTRESOR, author of ‘‘Into the High- 
ways and Hedges,” ‘* The One Who Looked On,” 
etc. Large 16mo, 160 pages Cloth, 75 cents, 

“In this book Miss Montresor has given us liter- 
ature. The writer has caught the very spirit, the 
essence of life and love.”—The Stylus. 


THE NEW VIRTUE. 


A novel. By MRS. OSCAR “BERRINGER. 
Cloth, $1.00, 

“In spite of the plot the tone of the story is 
moral. Vice is never planted before one in gay 
colors. When it stalks into a chapter it is sombre, 
sad and foreboding The sins are lost in obscurity, 
covered over in mystery. ‘The New Virtue’ is a 
wholesome book and suggests a fund of worldly 
wisdom.”—Chicago Record, 


ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. 


By M.HAMILTON 12mo. Cloth, $1. 


** Across an Ulster Bog’ is one of the strangest 
and saddest little stories I have read in many a 
day.”—Commercial Advertiser. 


A MASK AND A MARTYR. 
By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, author of “The 
Apotheosis of Mr Tyrawley.” 12mo. $1.50 


“ Here we have a story which rivets the attention 
from beginning to end. It is a powerful and tragic 
book.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


12mo. 
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by Mrs. James T. Fie.ps 


in the 
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COPELAND AND DAY. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE, Translated 
by M. 8 HENRY and rhymed by Epwaxp W. 
THOMSON. This delicate, amusing, and passion- 
ate love-story has not hitherto been blished 
in English without some slight modifications. 
Small square octavo, 75 cents. 

OATEN STOP SERIES. A series of Ameri- 
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Vv. SOUL AND SENSE, By Hannan Par- 
KER KIMBALb. 
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MAN, with cover design by Will Bradley. Oc- 
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THE OLD WORLD SERIES. Tue OLD 
WORLD SExreEs is in format, a narrow Feap 8vo, 
printed from new type on a size of Van Gelder 
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cover design. Bound in flexible Japan vellum 
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Rendered into English verse by EDWARD Fitz- 
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$1.00 net postpaid, 
Other volumes will be ready in October, 
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